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| (ieee is good reason why Parker 51’s 
aren’t so plentiful as you— and we— 
would like them to be. 


For this pen is built with acraftsman’s care, 
with exacting skill born of 56 years’ experi- 
ence. Here is a writing instrument which no 
ordinary mass production methods could 
ever achieve. There is prestige in this ‘‘51’’ 
... there is pride in owning it. 


In use, the ‘51’’ merits all the praise its 
owners bestow. Cradle it in your hand... it 
feels ‘‘right.’’ Touch its enclosed, ever-moist 
tip to paper. It starts on contact . . . glides as 
effortlessly as a shadow across the page. 


And look—it writes dry with wet ink! No 
blotter is needed. For the ‘*51’’ alone can 
use Parker “‘51’’ Ink—the world’s fastest 
drying ink. This pen, of course, can also 
use any regular ink you desire. 


You begin to see now why the Parker “*51”’ 
is the “‘world’s most wanted pen’’. . . why 
demand for it grows ever faster. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, place a 
reservation order with him. And sooner than 
you think, a ‘“51’’ may be yours. 

For Parker 51’s will be more available. 
And you'll be glad you waited! 

Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, 
Cordovan Brown. $12.50 and $15.00. 
Pencils, $5.00 and $7.50. Famous Vacu- 
matic pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin 





a 
THERES NO OTHER PEN LIKE PARKER 51 
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Mimeograph 
duplicator 





WNERERAIN ts the trade-mark of 4.8. Bick Company, Chicage, registred fn the ©.S. Patent Office. A.B. BICK COMPANY, Chicage. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd. 
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5 YOUR HOUSE: COLD AS'A BARN? 


‘Is lack of fuel preventing you from 
enjoying winter comfort in your home? 
Are you dogged by drafts? Does the heat 

seem to flow right out through your walls? 
This kind of shivering existence isn’t necessary, even 
chough fuel is short. An Eagle Certified Job of home 
insulation will enable you to cooperate fully with the Gov- 


ernment’s Fuel Conservation Program and still enjoy a_ 


comfortable, draft-free home all winter. Best of all, an 
Eagle Certified Insulation Job will pay for itself by cutting 
your fuel bills up to 40%! 


g 


What makes an Eagle Certified Job 80 effective is its 
completeness and accurate engineering, (1) It is based, 
on factory-engineered specifications. Insulation is 


- applied wherever necessary. (2) The material, Eagle Mineral 


Wool, is fireproof, water-repellent, and does not “settle.” 
(3) Insulation is pneumatically blown to correct thickness 
in all sidewalls and ceilings. (4) Proper ventilation is in- 
stalled wherever necessary. (5) You receive a Certificate 
stating that a complete job has been done. 

An Eagle Certified Insulation Job will keep your home 
up to 15° cooler next summer, including top floor rooms. 
You'll have greater fire protection, less dust, less noise ... 
and it lasts a “housetime!” 

_ Eagle Home Insulation is but one of Eagle-Picher’s con- 
tributions to an all-out war. Many products of Eagle lead, 
ginc and industrial insulation also serve on foreign and 
home fronts. More products are in blueprint. In the mean- 
time we shall continue to help with everything we have ... 
advanced research techniques, modernized plants, diversified 
marketing machinery, and more than a century of experience. 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 

Lead « Zinc - Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
Buy more War Bonds—hold what you have! 








Neweweek ts published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 850 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio, Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 








Thinner than a fairy’s wing 
«jet acids can’t hurt it! 


With Geon it's the combination of properties that counts — 


HAT flexible plastic film in the picture is.4/1000 

of an inch thick. Yet it remains unaffected even by 
nitric acid. That’s because it’s made from one of the 
GEONS, a new group of polyvinyl materials whose 
long list of unusual properties includes resistance to 
acids-and other corrosive chemicals. 

But one property is important chiefly in its relation- 
ship to other properties. That’s why we say, with 
GEON it’s the combination of properties that counts. 
Examine this list. Try to imagine the thousands of com- 
binations that can be obtained from it. 

Products of GEON can be made resistant to water, 
oil, grease, acids, alkalies, sunlight, cold, heat, aging, 


Geon 


— > 7 Via 2 i ae 
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air, ozone, abrasion, flame, mildew, creasing and many 
others. They may be permanently flexible, waterproof, 
light weight, odorless, tasteless. They can be made in 
a wide range.of colors. And they can be heat sealed. 


GEON can be extruded, pressure or injection mold- 
ed. It can be calendered or cast into sheet or film. It 
may be used as a coating for textiles and papers of all 
kinds. Its almost limitless applications extend into the 
plastics, packaging, textile, food, rubber, paper, cloth- 
ing, shoe and many other fields. Probably many of its 
most important applications have yet to be developed. 

Right now all the GEONS are subject to allocation 
by the War Production Board. Limited quantities may 
be had for experiment. And our development staff and 
laboratory facilities are available to help you work out 
any special problem or applications. For more com- 
plete information write Department AA-2, Chemical 
Division, The B.. F. Goodrich Company, 324 Rose 
Building, E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio: 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


, 


ROSE BUILDING, £. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





This Liberator 
shut down a factory 


‘These explosions mark the site of an Axis armament 
e factory deep inside Germany. The plant was operating 
full blast, until the Liberators came over and dropped their 
tons of demolition bombs. Now this factory won’t be doing _ 
business at the old stand for a long time to come, if ever. 
This story could be repeated over and over again, 


LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 3000 
miles flying range, tremendous 
firepower, speed, and multi-ton 
bomb load, has been blasting the 
Axis with devastating effect from 
Berlin to the South Pacific. 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS . . . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber can 
carry many tons of military equip- 
ment for thousands of miles, non- 
stop. It is daily shuttling per- 
sonnel and supplies across both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


- The Consolidated Vultee “Flying 


kept one running 
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Here you see a U. S. radar equipment factory. Lacking 

a acertain rare mineral, obtainable today only in India, 

this plant faced:a temporary shutdown. But the threat never 

materialized. Several tons of the precious ore were loaded into 

a Liberator Express, which flew its high-priority cargo direct 
to the factory from India in just 60 hours. 


CATALINA . ... patrol bomber 


The twin-enging “Cat” is the 
jeep” is a glowing example of Na amost famous patrol 
It has turned in a glori- 


SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 


CONSOLIDATED Ks 





3 Air Express has come of age. Today, such vital car- 
. goes as tin, mica, tantalite, beryllium, mercury, drugs, 





and industrial diamonds are being imported by air at the 
rate of 40,000,000 pounds a year. 

After the war, still bigger transport planes, developed from 
such Leviathans of the Air as the multi-ton Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator Express, will fly the global skyways, link- 
ing once-distant nations together in peacetime trade and 


mutual understanding. 











No spot on earth is 
, More than 60 hours’ 
flying time from your 


local airport. 











RELIANT . . . navigational trainer 


A favorite plane of many private 
flyers in peacetime, the wartime 
version of the Reliant is now 
widely used, especially by Royal 
Navy pilots, for all-important 
instrument-flight instruction and 
navigational training. 


VAUANT . . . basic trainer 


The Valiant is a swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war received 
their basic training. This depend- 
able trainer has a service ceiling 
of 21,000 feet. 


















over... 

As a nation, we know now that the-desire for peace is not 
enough. Peace which we are not strong enough to defend is 
not peace at all. 

We know, too, that Air Power is a force the aggressor na- 
tions understand and respect. eet 

If America maintains an invincible postwar Air Force— 
and a healthy, progressive aircraft industry to keep that 
Air Force at peak efficiency—we shall have in the airplane 
a potent, ever-vigilant guardian of the peace. 


6 be % : 
Dypt 18840 40L 0 woven veron ot Won Wer 
great stage hit—presented by 
20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 


“Winged Victory” is the name of the Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


HART'S 


4 Still another job awaits the airplane when the war is 
a 








(AN the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) ” 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fert Worth, Texas Lovisville, Ky. Allentown, Pe. 
‘ Fairfield, Calif. New Orieans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. Cs ra 
Z.! mas Miemi, Fia. Member, Aircratt War Production Council ‘ 














LOOK FOR THE FLORSHEIM SHIELD 














IT STANDS FOR THE RESPONSIBILITY 
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The Viking 








Lhe trademark ot the maker is your best assurance - 


of quality. On a Florsheim Shoe, the familiar shield 
stands for 53 years of fine shoemaking—a standard we 


can’t afford to lower—a reputation we refuse to risk. 


Most Styles $|E)50 and §|| 


Florsheim. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - CHICAGO - MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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LETTERS 


Religion on the Air 

NEwsSwEEK is to be complimented on the 
excellent article on religious radio which ap- 
pears in the Jan. 22 issue. 

The quality of religious programs on the 
air has suffered because of the tinge of com- 
mercialism which has overshadowed the . 
whole religious broadcasting picture. 

I sincerely hope that your frank discus- 
sion of the subject will help in the effort to 
improve the quality of sustaining programs 
presented by recognized religious groups as 
a service to the American public. 





Everett C. PARKER 
Department of Radio aa 
Congregational and Christian Churches 
New York City 


@ May I protest against the article in News- 
WEEK anent the activities of Mr. Fuller, radio 
evangelist? The writer is palpably an enemy 
of the Bible and its protagonists or else is 
under the sway of the Roman hierarchy. His 
article is as unfair and unscholarly as those 
written against the Scriptures, trying to show 
that they are inaccurate. 


C. THEODORE SCHWARZE 

. Emeritus professor, New York 
University 
Fellow, The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 

Fellow, The American Geographical 
Society Etc. 

Augusta, Ga. 


Warning 

In Transition (NEwswEEx, Nov. 27, 1944), 
“Close Out” and “De Mille Dilemma” were 
very interesting (a man was fired for using 
free speech and another risked losing a job 
because of his refusal to be bullied). If I 
hadn’t read it in NEwsweEex: I wouldn’t be- 
lieve that the American people would let 
such challenges to their supposed way of 
life go unheeded. 

I sincerely believe in unions but only so 
far as they represent the people as a whole, 
not excluding those who have been so for- 
tunate as to be successful in business and in 
life. Evidently the union leaders were a lit- 
tle afraid of the “right-to-work bill.” Nat- 
urally they had reason to be. When a man is 
forced to do something, everything is so 
much more simple; no thinking, either you 
do or you don’t. . 

To union trouble makers I say: “Have 
your picnic, squeeze the people now because 
when we, the servicemen, return—those of us 
who do—you are going to lose your jobs. 
You're going to lose them to men who still 
believe in the spirit of competition, inde- 






Co; ht 1945 Weekly Publications. Inc. 
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who help create tomorrow's 
finer engines 
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na Mille after tense mile, New York Central ge «gael “Scientists in a 
> is - __ test engineers cling to the speeding loco- Te chenvet ae Gerais ‘ 
His motive, or watch each flicker of the in- fre-box. Even on New York Dressed in overatls and 
soo struments back inthe Dynamometer Car. Cent's naturally seen windbreakers, these 
_ They feel the pulse of the mighty fuel are constantly sought. eer prob reoka, 
. cylinders, They sample the smoke-box 2 Sl i 
: gases. They weigh every pound of coal for their findings back to 
the firebox and every ton of pull on the the Dynamometer Car. 
4 drawbar. And steadily, the data shar gushes 
: ‘is recorded on the Dynamometer Car’s Tons on a Pen Point! 
1 moving chart. For this car is their These oil cylinders can reduce a loco- 
: laboratory on wheels’’...where they _ motive’s 500,000-Ib. pull down to a 
figuratively put 250 tons of locomotive in tiny force that moves a pen in New 
a test-tube to study its performance. — York Central's Dyna- —__ 
Today, their work helps New York mometet Car. aig 
Central operate more efficiently as a vital Chart Keeps Pace with Train 
14), link in the wartime supply line. And to- Gears link the wheels of the Dyna- 
ere mortow...when critical materials are again = mometer Car to these paper rolls. 
ing available...their records will point the way _For each yard the car travels, the 
job to still finer locomotives for the future. Paper moves a fraction of 
£1 an ing beneath the re- 
‘ cor : 
be- He Puts “Dine” in Dyn-a-mometer whe 
let Testing a locomotive often takes weeks. So 
of the staff lives aboard the Dynamometer 
Car. A New York Central dining 
- $O car chef goes along to serve 
ole, hearty meals, 
for- 
1 in 
lit- 
Jat- 
n is 
so 
you 
ave | 
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f us 
‘al 
\de- Tester in Chief 
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Either the Dynamometer 
Engineer, or his senior 
= assistant, directs every 


NEW YORKN 


He Writes with 16 Pens! 


SY detail in th lex The Chart Operator watches over the 
<4 CENT a \ task of puiiaiins- 16 automatic pens that record speed, 
testing alocomotive for distance, pull, steam pressure and a ; 
New York Central. dozen other items of performance datas 
a He also notes on the moving chart 
LET YOUR DOUWARS FIGHT: INFANTILE PARALYSIS facts phoned in by other observers: 


YORK CENTRAL. 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 












CANNON CONNECTORS—in the most amazing placesi 









































































They tap out precision through! 


CANNON CONNECTORS 


The high fidelity sound system of Radio City Music 
Hall—the world’s largest theater, is connected, through- 





























out, with Cannon Connectors. Cannon Plugs were 
selected for the job because they could be depended 
upon. They fit with precision, hold tight and are de- 
signed especially for the job expected of them. 

You can say that about all Cannom Connectors. The 
same connector precision demanded in aircraft instru- 
ments, in radio and television circuits, in technical 
laboratory circuits, can be had in the circuits you use. 
Just specify Cannon Plugs. 











Above: Some of the various Cannon Connectors used in the Radio City 
Masic Hall circuits. If you're interested in this type of connector write for 
" P & O Bulletin. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company, Les Angeles SI, Calif. 
Cenedian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., 
- Toronto, Canedea 




















REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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pendence, efficiency, ‘right to work,’ security 
mixed with just enough individualism to let 
a man mind his own business within the 
law. We will have seen the final results of 
dissention and hatred. You haven’t and un- 
til you’ve seen it you can’t know. We don’t 
like it. We are going to demand those things 
that lead to an honest, secure, and happy 
life. We. won't be governed by high-paid 
bums. We frown on bums. The serviceman 
isn’t the dope some would like to think. Get 
set for honesty when we return. We're go- 
ing to be too tired to be afraid, and more 
informed and broadminded than our fathers 
were after the last war.” 


PresLey B. FRENCH 
Chief PhM, U.S. Navy 
47th Marine Division, FMF. 


"APO San Francisco, Calif. 


Poomnas 


Quantity or Quality? 

Congratulations on your independent re- 
porting, especially on the comparison be- 
tween the German weapons and ours (NEws- - 


_ WEEK, Jan. 15). Let’s have more of this. 


We understand volume production better 
than the Germans, but are we superior in 
design? 

Some of us wonder if the government is 
always right and the people always wrong. 


Best Tank: Tiger (top) or Sherman? 


Can we continue to blame labor, manage- 
ment, and the farmers for every shortage an 
every deficiency? The junior officers and men 
using our equipment know the answers. 
Many a race horse looks good in the stall 
but only pays off on the track. 


Rosert W. JOHNSON 
Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


First to Kill? 
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ats the quickest way 


to end the war ? 





Here’s a formula for speeding up victory: 


Quit all wishful thinking for the duration. 
Realize this is likely to be a long war. 


No matter how the tide of battle swings, 


figure that Germany will be tough to lick until 
she is licked. 


Consider that, by itself, the war with oe 
is the largest and toughest war the world has 
ever known. 


Remember the old sniedag= ‘“‘Wars are won 
on the battlefield, but they are lost on the 
home front.” 


Don’t get tired of the war. But worry plenty 
about other people getting tired of it. 





Then remember that, to hold people oval 
fast, to build resolution, one of the great forces 


in America is advertising. 


Decide that, come hell or high water, you 
are going to devote part of your advertising to 


the war effort until those lads in the front . 


lines say the war is over. 


In summation, the quickest way to end the 
war is to stay with it, and in it, to our utmost 
capacity right up to the very minute the Axis 
powers surrender... and on our terms. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., Advertising, NewYork, « 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
Montreal, Toronto, London, 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING 


AND SKETCHES MADE AT 


JQL PITTSBURGH WORKS BY ORISON NACPHERSON 





BETTER STEELS 
FOR WAR 


BY COLD FINISHING 


Cold finished steels are greatly aiding 
the war effort. Enormous tonnages of 
these better, stronger steels go into fight- 
ing equipment. The machine tools that 
produce this fighting equipment .are 
themselves largely made of steel that has 


been worked cold. 


Cold working is an art at J&L, for it 


was here cold rollin g was invented. Long 


accumulated skills and experience, aided - 


by research, help J&L to solve quickly 
many an urgent problem of Army sup- 


ply and Navy procurement. 


War has greatly accelerated and ex: 
panded the applications of cold finished 
steel. This will bring about greater peace- 
time uses of this versatile steel — for 


better living. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


J&L : 
baiaat 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR AND PEACE 


COPYRIGHT §945—"JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 











COLD FINISHED 


Pulling cold steel bars through diamond- 
cut dies to within ten-thousandths of an inch 
of desired size (see illustration) gives them 
hard, shining surfaces, makes them extremely 
accurate in size and straightness, and in- 
creases their strength and resistance to fa- 
tigue. Large and small steel bars are cold 
finished by turning, grinding, polishing, 
drawing, cold rolling. 


Cold finished steel aids war, being used 
in practically every piece of Army, Navy, 
Marine and Merchant Marine equipment, 
Tiny, cold finished rods, smaller than the 
leads in automatic pencils, are being fur- 
nished by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion to be made into parts for watch-like fuses 
in aerial bombs, 


Propeller shafts for LST's, huge steel rounds 
71% inches in diameter and 20 feet long, 
several of which are used in each of the 
famous landing barges, are being produced in 
J&L cold finishing mills. Smaller sizes are 
used in speedy PT boats. Other cold finished 
steel is used in enormous quantities for shells 
and parts for planes, tanks, jeeps, trucks, 
guns, rockets, range-finders, motors, ships, | 
landing craft and other military equipment. 


Cold working of metal is an ancient art. 
References to it are found in the Bible. Cold 
drawing of metals (wrought iron, copper, 
brass, bronze) is known to have been prac- 
tised in Europe in the 13th century, First 
authentic record appears in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, who, in 1564, brought 
skilled Saxon metalworkers into England to 
work at this art. Cold finishing of iron or 
steel bars did not develop until the advent 
of steel (in the 1860's) laid the foundation 
for today’s great cold finished steel industry 


and rapid development of modern machine 
tools. 


J&L invented cold rolling in 1860 when 
Bernard Lauth, partner of B. F. Jones, 
founder of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, experimented successfully with passing 
cold iron and steel bars through a series of 
rolls, effecting a slight reduction in each pass. 
The process, patented, was a J&L specialty 
for many years. 


The machine tool, the machine that makes 
machinery, was invented by young British 
mechanic, Joseph. Whitworth (born Decem- 
ber 21, 1803) to improve weaving and cot- 
ton spinning industries. Previous to Whit- 
worth’s many inventions, machinery for 
manufacturing was crudely made up by hand 
with chisels, hammers, files, primitive lathes 
and simple screw cutting machines which. 
did not even cut standard threads. Sir Joseph 
Whitworth’s inventions (he was knighted 
for them) and the subsequent invention of 
cold finishing of steel brought about a great 
industrial revolution, now known as the 
Machine Age. 














WE'VE BEEN TO TOKYO IN A B-29 


Like other Air Force and Army and Navy personnel, the men who 
are taking the Super-Forts over Tokyo wear their indentification 
tags on BEAD CHAIN necklaces. But that’s not all! Kinkless 
BEAD CHAIN is part of the turret gun ammunition hoists on the 
B-29’s. This use adds a new and important job to the long list of 
BEAD CHAIN wartime applications. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


ype SWAGE is the most economical eed of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI- SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 


abit’ THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
¢ MOUNTAIN GROVE AND STATE STREETS, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
acl “ares 





_in addition to other duties) in most instances. 
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NEwWswer 


Nisei to kill a Japanese soldier.” I am 5 
that he was not the first Japanese-America 
to kill an enemy soldier in the Pacific w. 

Hundreds of Nisei in the Hawaii Nation, 
Guard participated in the defense of Pea 
Harbor. Today there are close to 15,0 
Japanese - Americans 
in the United States 
Army, and a large 
number of them, 
many from West 
Coast communities, 
are serving in the 
war against Japan. ; 
Some .are known to° 
have participated in ~ 














campaigns as early 
as Bataan and the 
Aleutians. 

Since then Nisei 
GI’s have been re- 
ported engaging the 
enemy in every sec- 
tor of the Pacific war, as well as in 
China-Burma-India_ theater. .For examp 
The CBI Roundup, the GI newspaper in thi 
area, reported in its Sept. 14, 1944, issue tha 
Nisei members of the famous Merrill’s 
rauders have killed enemy soldiers and thut 
S/Sgt. Kenny Yasui has been named “Bab 
Sergeant York” of the CBI theater becaus 
this Nisei once captured sixteen enemy Jap 
nese soldiers at the Irrawaddy River. 


Kazuyuxt TAKAHASI 






“Sgt. York” Yasui 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Army isn’t sure who _was the 
Japanese-American soldier to kill an enemy 
Jap. 

Report on Orientation 

May I, through you, compliment Mr. Ra 
mond Moley for his straightforward artick 
on British-American relations ( NEwswex 
Jan. 15)? 

As a soldier I consider it a pity indeed 
that the Army, with such a wonderful oppor 
tunity in its grasp to give the America 
soldier some straight dope on our British 
ally, has frittered away this chance or bur 
gled it up with red tape and po 
action. 

For instance. Each and every soldier pre 
sumably receives one hour of orientation pe, 
week, presumably given by a competent of 
ficer and/or enlisted man. Such, regrettabhy 
is not the case. The hour, true enough, 
put in, but “put in” like KP or guard duty 
with the subject or oo of informatie 
secondary to the time factor 

The unit orientation officer (this usually. 















is not interested, too busy to bother, ,. 
worst of all, biased. One officer told me that 
he’d be damned if he would stand before a 
group of: men and talk about England's vit- 
tues. Because of this “too busy” attitude, the 
job of orientation usually falls to some en- 
listed man with a free hour or two during 
the week. If he is conscientious and has the 
time, he will probably prepare a lecture on 
his own subject—which might be the battle | 
tactics of Lee at Gettysburg or the sexual 
habits of Fuzzy Wuzzies. 





As a result, the majority of American sol- 
diers have no understanding of Great Britain, 
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I thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook _ roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
ugh, if railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 









ahs pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than, 4in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 
a quarter of a million men working on construction be required. 

anal = Peer a —— _ riguarge 8 = So @ere’s another highway program which could 

er, of, @ ‘More than a million other railroad workers — besides : : : 

chal still other th Qs inrithe'ssitiée, the mille and the make ator of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 

efore* A” forests where roadway materials and supplies are —* B peaicy ot jrcetingeay forme of comma 

4 s ‘ roduedaile ‘ cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 

_ os P own way, which includes the payment of the general 

ane More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on taxes upon which governmental services depend, 

ture on | these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, ; 

jon “but for the support of schools and other general ASSOCIATION OF ‘ 

| services, including public highways and streets. AMERICAN RAILROADS 

ran sol- J % : = ° for Victory 

Britain, “} After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail-. Md United, ' 











How to 
Keep Him 
Always 


As He Is Today 





HERE’S a day coming when you’d give a lot to turn time 

backward. To see your children again as they are today 
. « - and as they will be at all their most adorable ages. 
You can have that great joy ... if you begin now to take 
home movies. 


But remember, it takes a fine camera to make fine movies. 
To get professional results with amateur ease, use a Filmo 
Camera, precision-built by the makers of Hollywood’s 
preferred studio equipment. With Filmo, you just sight, 
press a button, and what you see, you get—in rich, true- 
to-life full color or in brilliant black-and-white. 


Take This First Step NOW 


There's @ Filme Camera Execity Register now with your B&H dealer what you'll 
aes Ge need in Filmo equipment, so you'll be on his 
ema froma te ong tenened preferred list when the improved Filmo Cam- 
Sesmpenioniaatien aiuipomente. eras and Filmoeound and silent ange ee are 
Now York: Hollywond: Washiagim, D. 
ew ington, > 

London. Established 1 
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of. its trials and hardships, especially since 
1939. They fail to appreciate Britain’s. con- 
tribution to this war: The British Tommy is 
ridiculed; British leadership, form of gov- 
ernment, and intentions are decried. 

The British have an advantage over us. 
They have lived in close proximity to Amer- 
ican soldiers for some years and they have, 
I know, grown to like “the Yankees.” Per- 
haps part of the answer is another British 
invasion of the United States—as United 
States soldiers have invaded Great Britain. 

But most of the answer lies in the ability 
of magazines like NEwswEEk, in papers like 
The New York Times, and in correspondents 
like Mr. Moley to get the truth to the Amer- 
ican people. 

SOLDIER’s NAME WITHHELD 

Greensboro, N. C. 


POPP 


Shocker From the Line 


I’m an officer in a front-line outfit, at this 
hour on the “line.” I’ve seen a few days of 
combat too—been wounded and returned to 
duty; so I know whereof I speak—I’d like to 
ane a little incident that occurred yester- 

ay 

We sent out a-patrol; the officer in charge 
stepped on a mine and had a foot blown off. 
The patrol had to continue on its mission 
and left one man with the lieutenant. It was 
a very dark night and snowing to boot, so 
they were unable to find the lieutenant that 





International 
Carter objects: Honors for Nazi POW 


night. Next morning a team of medics went 
out to pick up the lieutenant and bring him 
in. These men were unarmed and wore the 
Red Cross brassard according to “rules of 
civilized? warfare.” Last night one of these 
men returned to our lines, with three holes 
in him. The other three? Only God and the 
Kraut knows. 

In the mail last night I got your Dec. 4, 
1944, issue of Newsweex with the enclosed 
picture of a Kraut being buried with mili- 
tary “honors.” 

Do you suppose that lieutenant and those 
three medics (noncombatants) will get a 
military burial with “honors”? Hell no, they 
won't! They'll lie there and rot in the snow. 
Do the people over there know how men are 
buried when their bodies are recovered? 

The folks back home have read too many 
romantic novels—they have no idea what the 
score is. They’d be “shocked” to read this, 
and 90 per cent of ’em won't believe it. It’s 


time somebody shocked ’em. 


First Lt. Joun H. fice 
Somewhere in Italy 

















Now you can 

stop and start 

with no changing 
of gears...no chance 
of stalling. 
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a ow the Greatest Driving Improvement in 30 years Works! 





Here’s the amazingly simple principle of Fluid Drive: 
When Chrysler engine (A) spins vaned disc (B) the 
force of whirling oil in sealed housing turns vaned 
disc (C) connected to rear wheels. There is no 
mechanical connection between the two discs... 
power is transmitted through oil pressure alone. 








, a can even start 
up a steep hill 
from a dead stop 
without shifting! 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, C.B.S., 9 P.M., E.W. T. 








Ana the smooth, 
even power of 
Fluid Drive...takes 
you through snow 
and ice like no 
other car. 





“BUY WAR BONDS” 
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, New and different 


...yet proved by 
8 billion miles 


on the road! 


SEE YOUR CHRYSLER DEALER 
FOR FLUID DRIVE FACTS... 


CHRYSLER 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Magnesium makes office heavyweights light 


So many people think office work takes little or no 
strength! Wrong! The effort in the average office 
would dig a good long ditch every day, and fatigue 
is physical as well as mental. File and desk drawers 
have to be pulled and pushed, typewriters and other 
business machines rolled or carried about, chairs and 
trays shifted. Muscles are heaving against useless 
weight wherever men and women'work. ~ 

Today, metals in ordinary .use make such tasks 


heavy; tomorrow, magnesium, weighing less than 


one quarter as much as iron or steel, will lighten the 
burden of anything that has to be moved. And 


because magnesium does ‘not transmit vibration’ 


easily, it will reduce the clatter of machines, lessen 
the strain on nerves as well as muscles. 




















That good day is fast approaching. Already mag- 
nesium has been released from war-time controls, 
and Revere offers to all manufacturers magnesium 
plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, forgings, and extruded 
shapes. These can be easily fabricated into finished 
products, with marked economy in labor and power. 
We also.offer much practical knowledge about mag- 


“nésium’s |Strerigth, safety, and production processes. 
"Revere does not offer finished articles to the public; 


if you would tike to have a feather- -light adding 
machine or chair, you can bring nearer the day of 


‘its availability by telling everybody you want to buy 


one made of magnesium, the ultra light metal . . . 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Executive 
Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


NED BY PAUL 


FOUNY 





FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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The Cover—The Russian offen- 
sive drove westward uncheck 

this week, Red soldiers cut off 
East Prussia, overran the Sile- 
sian industrial region, and struck 
toward Berlin. The Nazis called 
on Volksstiirm battalions—hastily 
mobilized civilians—to plug the 


AN, A. H. LOCK a 
capt, the picture shows a bypr ae LM MUIR, ROLAND L, RED- 
cal Volksstiirmer. (See Fighting a " 

Fronts, ) Army Signal Corps from At the Fighting Fronts 
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Meet Mr. Moley 





here probably are a 
dozen reasons why 
the now-famous “Twelve 
Commandments to Re- 
publicans” issued by Ray- 
mond Moley in January 
Conway Studios received such widespread 
Moley attention. First, there was 
the matter of timing—the 

Republican National Committee would 
meet within ten days in Indianapolis, the 
very spot from where Mr. Moley spoke. 
Second, the “Commandments” were the 





first comprehensive advice offered to the 
Republicans since the November election. 
Third, Mr. Moley himself is news when- 
ever he speaks. 


There is a pore fundamental rea- 
son: Raymond Moley today is the nation’s 
most penetrating observer of the Amer- 
ican scene. His position is unique: He 
has been a contributor to the political do- 
main in addition to being a leading com- 
mentator on the subject. In 19382 he sug- 
gested Sumner’s phrase “the Forgotten 


Man” to Mr. Roosevelt as a keynote for 
his campaign. And few people know that 
Mr. Moley coined the phrase “New Deal” 
for the candidate’s acceptance speech at 
Chicago on July 2, 1932. 


Today, Mr. Moley still calls them 
as he sees them. He has nearly 40 years 
of experience in teaching, writing, and 
practicing politics to back up his opinions. 
His participation in numerous local, state, 
and national campaigns, principally as an 
adviser on the formulation of policy, has 
developed his acquaintance with political 
leaders to enormous proportions. Conse- 
quently, his sources of information in both 
parties aré unusual and varied. With New 
York City as a base he averages 40,000 
miles a year traveling around the country. 


Raymond Moley parted from the 
New Deal in 1936, but his past services 
are still unquestioned even by his polit- 
ical opponents. Charles Michelson, whom 
Moley calls the “Ancient Mariner” of the 
Democrats, wrote recently that of all the 





men around Mr. Roosevelt in the first 
term, Moley was the “ablest.” Gerald 
Johnson, historian of the Roosevelt re- 
gime, speaks of “the swift competence 
with which Moley could unravel a com- 
plex idea, and his capacity to present his 
findings lucidly but adequately.” « 


Those who know him well did not 
wonder at Mr. Moley’s issuing command- 
ments to the Republican party. They 
claim, and rightly so, that he is one of the 
few men in the country with sufficient 
understanding of political ideology to do 
such a thing and be taken seriously. 


The best reason we have to offer 
for Mr. Moley’s peculiar ability to hit the 
nail on the head may be found in the title 
of his column in NEwsweEeKk. As he says: 
“In such a complex field as politics you 
have to keep your sense of general inter- 
est, your perspective.” Even those who 
do not always agree with him admit that, 
in the game of politics, Raymond Moley 
keeps these principles always in mind. 


Vls Sctlsce 
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He’s heading home in Pullman comfort—and 
it’s largely thanks to you. Thanks to your ob- 
servance of these 5 simple wartime travel rules: 


os 


| Don’t RESERVE space 2 CANCEL PROMPTLY if 3 TAKE SINGLE SPACE 
* until sure of going. * your plans change. * when traveling alone. 


4 TRAVEL LIGHT—check 5 Don’ TRAVEL unless 


extra luggage. it’s essential. 


Why do you help boys like the one above when 
you observe these wartime travel rules? 


Because Pullman travel is the heaviest in his- 
tory, with half the Pullman sleeping cars still as- 


signed to moving troops. And any wasted Pullman 
bed may mean a disappointed traveler. 


Perhaps some boy who knows what a fox-hole is/ 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS—KEEP ON KEEPING THEM! % 


._PULLMAN _ 


© 1945, The Pullman Compeny 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
' in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Some sensational disclosures will be 
made when Attorney General Biddle re- 
leases a report soon on more than 600 
American agents of foreign principals... 
The Mead committee is studying a re- 
port charging that war-surplus property 
recently sold in New York brought less 
than half what it should have. A New 
York political figure may be involved... 
The Navy is becoming increasingly wor- 
ried over the ship-repair problem, which 
is one reason why it is backing drastic 
manpower legislation. Although Navy 
losses have been less than expected, the 
Japs have damaged many ships in the 
Philippines invasions... Look for big 
developments in the Army Transport 
Command’s already huge operations... 
When F.D.R. was wavering over 
whether to give Wallace the Federat loan 
agencies, CIO President Phil Murray 
called at the White House to urge that 
Wallace be given all of Jesse Jones’s jobs. 


From Capitol Hill 


The letter signed by sixteen freshman 
senators to President Roosevelt backing 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan was inspired 
by Sen. J. William Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas and Sen. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey . . . Senate Republicans would 
like to see John Danaher, defeated last 
November, try for the seat vacated by 
the death of Sen. Francis Maloney of 
Connecticut . . . Seventeen members of 
the House and five members of the Sen- 
ate are former Capitol Hill secretaries . . . 
A merger of the farm credit agencies will 
be pushed in Congress . . . Rep. Edward 
Hart of New Jersey, who heads the Com- 
mittee to Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties, will soon begin cleaning house 
among the old Dies staff. 


U.S. Good Offices in China 


The State Department is working hard 
both publicly and confidentially to achieve 
a settlement of the differences between 
the Cltinese Nationalists and Communists. 
Ambassador Hurley recently made an un- 
announced inspection of Communist ter- 
ritory and conferred with leaders in 
Yenan. But in stating last week that the 
U.S. help was available, Grew was not, 
as some newsmen reported, applying 


pressure on Chungking to accept it. He 
was merely answering a question, put 
privately by a newsman, under the State 
Department’s liberalized news policy. 


Stalin’s Surprise 


Those in White House circles say that 
F. D. R. is going to josh Stalin about the 
timing of the present Soviet offensive on 
the eastern front. The offensive was 
launched as the Big Three leaders were 
packing their bags for the meeting. Al- 
though F. D. R. knew the attack was be- 
ing prepared, Stalin had not told him its 
exact date. The fact is that the big drive 
had been delayed about a month by two 
unseasonable thaws on the Polish plains 
and its start came when the weather 
was right. 


Tramp Air Freighters 


The possibilities of nonscheduled air 
transport—formerly considered almost ex- 
clusively in terms of small feeder air 
liners carrying twenty passengers in short 
hops between small cities and towns— 
are growing so rapidly the CAB has post- 
poned its fact-finding hearing until March. 
There is a feeling the feeder lines will be 
uneconomical for several years until mail, 
passenger, and express traffic can be built 
up. Financial interests are turning their 
attention increasingly to tramp freighters- 
of-the-air operating as contract carriers 
on a non-scheduled basis. Big air lines are 
frankly worried about such competition, 
which would parallel their routes and cut 
cargo .rates well below present tariffs. 
This change in trend mainly results from 
the increasing number of surplus trans- 
ports being made available, not only to 
present lines, but to operators who could 
start contract services shortly, carrying 


war freight. 


National Notés 


War relocation camps in which dan- 
gerous and unfriendly Japs are confined 
will be placed under the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, which runs 
the enemy alien camps. Instead of the re- 
ported few hundred Japs who want to 
return to Japan, thousands have applied 
for repatriation ... Mayor La Guardia of 
New York has again appealed to F.D.R. 
and General Marshall to be sent to Italy 
to straighten out the relief problem .. . 
Maury Maverick, chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., hopes to be named 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
charge of small business . . . Lest the 
American public forget King Leopold III, 
now a Nazi prisoner, the Belgian Em- 


bassy staff has put out booklet matches 
in plain red covers with “Leopold III” 
printed on them in gold. 





Trends Abroad 


Indicative of Sweden’s estimate of 
Germany’s predicament, reichsmarks are 
being offered in the open market in 
Stockholm at a rate equivalent to 1 cent 
a reichsmark without takers. Germany 
long has pegged reichsmarks at 40 cents 
. .. Back in London from Cairo, several 
correspondents are angry over the British 
censorship ban on frank discussion of po- 
litical conditions in the Middle East. 
Some are planning books to disclose 
litical information which they were for- 
bidden; “on security grounds,” to send 
from Cairo .. . The former Vichy French 
Ministry of Propaganda still functions in 
Sigmaringen, Germany. Some 70 French 
collaborationists publish newspapers and 
magazines for French prisoners and 
workers in Germany to advance the claim 
that only a Nazi victory can save them 
from firing squads . . . Twelve castles 
and estates in France, including some 
belonging to Pétain, Laval, and de Bri- 
non, which had been seized by the de 
Gaulle government as properties of col- 
laborators, are being transformed into 
rest homes and recreation. centers. 


What Churchill Told Franco 


Churchill’s Jan. 18 remark that Britain 
did not need Spain “because we have no 
business which requires the support of 
such powers,” was followed up by a per- 
sonal letter to Franco. In the letter 
Churchill dismissed the suggestion that 
Spain should be allowed to participate in 


.a bloc of Western European powers and 


said that nothing would be more disas- 
trous to the peace of Europe than setting 
up of blocs hostile to Russia’s influence. 
“What is more,” Churchill wrote, “we in 
Britain have not forgotten Your Excel- 
lency’s statements that the victory of our 
enemies is not only inevitable but highly 
desirable.” 


Agreement on Italy 


Suspension of Allied political con- 
trol in Italy has been agreed upon by 
Britain and the U.S. and an announce- 
ment to that effect, simultaneously in 
Rome, Washington, and London, is ex- 
pected in the near future. The move will 
abrogate the terms of the armistice under 
which Italy surrendered unconditionally 
and is regarded as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the conclusion of a formal peace 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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treaty. The Allied Commission in Italy 


is likely to be abolished and only matters 
directly related to the prosecution of the 
war will remain subject to Allied ap- 
proval. 


The Problem of Tangier 


The future status of the Tangier Inter- 
-national Zone should bear watching. It 
is still under Spanish martial rule, al- 
though the military governor and most 
of Franco’s troops have been withdrawn. 
The reason that the Spanish remain 
probably is that the Allies can’t agree on 
the zone’s future status. The French 
want to regain the major role they played 
before the Spanish occupation in 1940, 
with Britain and Spain as minor partners. 
The British aren’t keen about this, and 
the U.S. would be interested in having 
some part in administering Tangier be- 
cause of its airport and harbor. One so- 
lution might be to internationalize the 
port completely by giving the Scandina- 
vian countries and Russia a Mediterra- 
nean stopping point. . 


Coal Burning Planes 


Short of fuel oils for aviation, the Ger- 
mans have devised a way to burn coal 
in their jet-propelled planes by using 
forced steam draft for efficient combus- 
tion, according to reliable Swiss sources. 
For more effective streamlining and ma- 
neuvering at speeds of more than 620 
miles an hour, the pilots lie on their 
stomachs. Because of high climb and 
short range the planes are chiefly of 
value for interception, but their possible 
value as attackers of ground troops may 
be heightened by the fact that they can- 
not be heard until after they have passed. 


Foreign Notes 


The Spanish artist Ignacio Zuloaga was 
commissioned to paint a portrait of retir- 
_ ing U.S. Ambassador, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, as a gift from Franco . . . The 
recent snow in Southern England upset 
the usual dignity of the U.S. Strategic 
Air Force Headquarters. General Doo- 
little and his staff left their desks for 
snow fights . . . One of the items most 
appreciated by the British in the recently 
announced Lend-Lease agreement was 
the provision for 80,000 prefabricated 
houses for bombed-out war workers. The 
British already are building 200,000 
homes, but the total will go only a short 
way in replacing 4,500,000 houses de- 
stroyed or badly damaged by the war 
. . . During the Ardennes offensive the 
Germans used some tanks only two weeks 
off the assembly line. 





Looking Ahead at Cotton 


Despite the war demand for domestic 
cotton, Agriculture Department officials 
say that scientists must find new uses for 
it if it is to hold a substantial position in 











the postwar U.S. economy. If the in- 
crease in world rayon production con- 
tinues at half the annual rate since the 
"20s, by 1952 the yield will be equivalent 
to 22,000,000 bales of cotton yearly, or 
about three-fourths of the 1935-39 av- 
erage world cotton-mill consumption. And 
increased competition is certain from oth- 
er synthetics, such as nylon and casein 
fibers, as well as from foreign cotton. Re- 
striction of Axis industry, responsible for 
roughly half the prewar world supply of 
synthetic fiber, and mass use of mechan- 
ical pickers to lower U.S. cotton prices 
might provide a temporary breathing 
spell. However, experts warn that science 
must find means to make cotton compete 
with its synthetic rivals for ordinary pur- 
poses, and discover new fields in which 
it will be superior. . 


Motor Notes 


Packard hopes to cut its marine en- 
gines, now used to power PT boats, from 
sixteen cylinders and 1,500 horsepower 
to six cylinders and 400 horsepower for 
postwar heavy-duty trucks. . . Some au- 
tomotive engineers expect eventual adop- 
tion of silver bearings for automobile 
engines because they're better “load” car- 
riers .. . The synthetic-rubber production 
program for 1945 now calls for an output 
of 900,000 tons; in 1944, 737,000 tons 
were produced. 


More Stock Splitups 
Market analysts believe that the stock 


splitup movement, already reminiscent — 


of the late ’20s, will continue and may 
even gather momentum. Sharply higher 
earnings the last several years have sent 
up the prices of common stocks, with a 
consequent restriction of their market. 
Shares currently selling at $50 or more 
have a comparatively small following; 
the lower-priced stocks have more specu- 
lative appeal. Theoretically, splitups 
merely increase the number of shares 
while lowering their price proportion- 
ately, but actually there’s often an even- 
tual, if not immediate, market advance. 
The trend may be stimulated by manage- 
ment’s desire to pave the way for further 
financing after the war. 


Business Footnotes 


The WPB hopes that its support of 
the WMC’s labor-ceiling program will 
get it wide voluntary acceptance; the 
agency hesitates to use its priority powers 
as sanctions . . . War-worker effort and 
enthusiasm in January were at the best 
level in recent months, but officials fear 
that the Russian sweep into Germany will 
renew optimism and slow worker incen- 
tive. If Congress refuses to adopt com- 
pulsory work legislation, officials look for 
a heavy exodus from war plants after 
V-E Day . . . Look for restrictions on 
news about radar equipment to be re- 
laxed soon... Several small airlines have 
asked the ODT to oppose passenger-fare 
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reductions; they fear a fare reduction on 
major airlines would force them to make 
a similar slash which, they contend, they 
could less well afford. 





Radio Notes 


, Pitas are already well along to pro- 
duce a radio series based on the Theatre 
Guild’s folk musical, “Sing Out, Sweet 
Land” . . . Joan Davis has signed a four- 
year contract with N. W. Ayer and, be- 
ginning next fall, will broadcast under 
the sponsorship of the Rexall Drug Stores. 
The show was sold as an $18,000-a-week 
package Frequency-modulation 
broadcasters are confident that they will 
win their appeal over the FCC’s tempo- 
rary allocations which boosted them into 
the 84- to 102-megacycle band. Insiders 
say that the FM forces, armed with in- 
formation indicating FCC favoritism, will 
put on enough pressure to place them in 
the 48- to 70-megacycle channels. This 
would keep existing FM transmitters and 
receivers in use and also allow enough 
room for expansion . . . Look for an even 
more substantial reduction in guest stars 
on programs originating in the East, be- 
cause transportation difficulties keep 
West Coast movie and radio headliners 
from visiting New York. 


Movie Lines 


Producers of film musicals are having 
difficulty in hiring show girls. Many have 
gone into war work, preferring weekly 
pay to infrequent studio calls . . . Taking 
advantage of the cigarette shortage, RKO 
is rushing through production a special 
two-reel comedy titled “What, No Cigar- 
ettes?” starring Edgar Kennedy. The 
film should hit the nation’s screens with- 
in the next few weeks . . . Yank, the 
Army weekly, has assigned one of its 
crack reporters, Sgt. James O'Neill, to . 
Hollywood as a result of recent criticism 
of the film stars by GI’s overseas. He 
will write a series of articles on the in- 
dustry at war . . . One of the first movies 
dealing with the rehabilitation of service- 
men will be made from “When I Come 
Back,” a story recently purchased by 
Columbia Pictures. 


Miscellany 


Edmund Wilson, who succeeded Clif- 
ton Fadiman as book critic of The New 
Yorker, is planning to leave that job to 
‘take an overseas assignment for the mag- 
azine . . . To help veterans, some 80% 
of whom want to open their own postwar 
businesses, Michaet Core, an advertising 
agency copywriter, has written “101 
Ways to Be Your Own Boss,” which Arco 
Press will publish in April . . . Despite 
License Commissioner Moss’s attempts 
to curb the ticket black market on Broad- 
way, it is now more prevalent than 
ever. The high percentage of hit shows 
- helped make a ticket brokers’ field 
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In anticipation of a gradual easing of difficult war- 
time conditions, we’re now planning at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York’s Statler Hotel, for the 
time when we can out-do even our own prewar 
standards of Hotel Pennsylvania service. 


Right now, of course, our staff is depleted by the 
absence of trained personnel serving in the armed 
forces. Naturally, we have been hard pressed to 





maintain the pleasant and convenient service 
features that make a stay at Hotel Pennsylvania 
so agreeable. 


Nevertheless, while it may take us a bit longer 
to attend to your wants these days, we feel certain 
you'll agree that you’ve always been able to count 
on us for close attention to your every request, 
just as you did in peacetime. 


Meanwhile, all of us at Hotel Pennsylvania 
appreciate your past co-operation and hope you will 
continue to give a thought to these matters... . 


Whenever possible, make reservations 
in advance. 


Inform us of your hour of arrival and 
day of departure. 


Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 

















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Washington 





Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





This is how Washington military men size up the eastern front: 
Even if the Nazis succeed in stemming the Russian offensive, it 
will not mean a prolonged lull. The Reds probably can move up 
supplies and men to resume the advance within ten days or two 
weeks. Berlin almost certainly will fall before spring, even if 
the Russians are temporarily checked. 


This does not necessarily mean German surrender. Strategists 
think a strong eastern front can be maintained west of Berlin. 
Such possibilities turn the spotlight on the western front and 
the speed with which Eisenhower can get his winter offensive 
rolling. Thus the action of the next ten days may determine 
whether the backbone of German resistance can be broken be- 
fore the spring thaws. 


Even if the Russians take Berlin and Eisenhower cuts off the 
Ruhr and reaches the North German Plain, military men see the 
possibility of a final spring stand in Central Germany. They are 
convinced that the German General Staff has concluded already 
that the war is lost—only Himmler holds up surrender. 


e 
Refusal of the Army Air Forces to push production of new air- 
craft types, a controversy. now emerging in public print, is re- 
flected in aircraft production schedules for early 1945. The 
output of B-29s and existing fighters has been stepped up; Fly- 
ing Fortresses and Liberators, once due for cutbacks, will be 
produced even faster. 


Some illustrations of this conservative AAF policy: The U.S. 
has a big, new super-bomber on which mass production has not 
been ordered, because the more efficient Fortresses and Lib- 
erators will be used when we get nearer Tokyo. We won't send 
a top-notch jet fighter to the fronts soon. Instead Mustangs, 
Lightnings, and Thunderbolts now have longer range. 


The AAF reason for concentrating production on proved. types 
of planes is largely in the maintenance problem. Keeping air 
units supplied is an immensely complex job. Once a plane like a 
Fortress or Lightning is perfected, assembly lines can rush 
planes and parts to the front in overwhelming numbers. 


The contrary view is that the AAF should at least prepare the 
plants and tools for quick production of improved planes in case 
the need arises. Under the present system, six to twelve months 
would elapse before such craft would be coming out in quantity. 


American policymakers are considering two alternate ways to 
expand postwar trade: (1) a general convention pledging multi- 
lateral tariff cuts, elimination of import quotas and the like, or 
(2) more vigorous promotion, by the U.S. and other powers, 
of a global network of bilateral reciprocity trade based on the 
prewar Roosevelt-Hull program. 


Which course the U. S. will favor won’t be decided soon, prob- 
ably not until after a world economic conference months in the 
future. Here are some pros and cons: 


Britain favors the first method, a frontal assault on trade bar- 
riers. Its economic health requires American markets for British 
textiles, cutlery, chinaware, and other products. But such a 


ce 


treaty might revive high-tariff sentiment in the Senate or stir up 
a move to kill the President’s reciprocal trade powers. Some of- 
ficials think, however, that successful international political 
negotiations might smooth the way for economic collaboration, 


The second method, more gradual envelopment of trade re. 
strictions, currently finds favor among liberated nations such as 
France and the Low Countriés. They want tariff protection to 
strengthen home industry for future defense. Russia can adjust 
its state-monopoly system to either approach. In the early post. 


war period it is expected to concentrate on reconstruction and § 


offer little competition in world markets. 
e 


Great Britain would extend for another 99: years the’ U.S. 
leases on Atlantic and Caribbean bases; it would refuse to con- 
sider ceding them outright. This is the current trend of British 
official thinking on the subject communicated unofficially to the 
U.S. Government. 


An option to renew the leases would be a matter for negotia- 
tion; Britain’s price could be something more than 50 old de. 
stroyers. Moreover, local frictions which developed at the bases 
—like the artillery school that breaks an island’s Sunday with 
practice firing and the question of whose courts should try U. S. 
lawbreakers—would have to be smoothed out. 


One of the next moves planned by Byrnes to conserve man- 
power is to clamp a tight lid on construction. It may even bar all 
housing, with minor exceptions, and certainly will cut out all 


but the most essential war construction, like ammunition and } 


tire plants. The idea is to funnel every possible man into direct 
war production. 


Two general methods are being studied by the WPB, WMC. 
Army, and Navy: (1) halt all but obviously critical construc- 
tion, permitting resumption only after WPB review and ap- 
proval; (2) allow building to continue while the WPB makes 
the review, stopping unessential projects individually. 


Farther tax simplification may be forthcoming before long. 
Treasury experts are seriously studying ways of permitting more 
salaried persons to use the simplest tax return—the check-sized 
withholding receipt. Only those earning less than $5,000 a year 
now may use them. 


John L. Lewis has found AFL allies for his coming coal wage 
battles; the agreement opens the way for far-reaching economic 
and political repercussions, along with possible readmission of 
the UMW to the AFL at the latter’s executive-council meeting 
next week in Miami. 


Here is the story: Lewis recently met with AFL vice presidents 
Hutcheson, Woll, and Bugniazet, and President Maloney of the 
operating engineers. The AFL men agreed to support Lewis in 
his effort to break the Little Steel formula. Labor insiders think 
that if the AFL council is convinced he can turn the trick, a deal 
readmitting the UMW can be worked out despite overlapping 
memberships in some industries. 


The goal of such an alliance would be the immense prestige 
that would come with a wage victory over the Administration— 
something the pro-New Deal CIO could not accomplish. It 
would point to a Roosevelt versus Lewis showdown. tougher 
than ever next spring. 
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Tae phone rings in the early morning 
hours. Airport calling. I scramble into 
my uniform ... hop into my Plymouth 
... do the eight miles to the field and 
take the ship into the air on schedule. 

“That’s a reserve pilot’s job with an 
airline. I fly on all divisions and all 
runs... and assignments come quickly 
and unexpectedly. There’s no public 
transportation running at my hours — 
and that means my Plymouth has to 
get me there. It’s five years old but it’s 
never failed to start in any kind of 


*Based on an actual interview in the Plymouth files 


BUY WAR BONDS! .TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


weather, never failed me on the road. 
I can tell you all about my next car in 
just two words—‘another Plymouth.’ ”* 


al is another actual instance of Plym- 
outh reliability. And the pilot’s wife 
adds her tribute to Plymouth’s riding 
ease. These are qualities contributed 
by the many fine-car features which are 
exclusive with Plymouth in the low- 
price field. Conceived and tested in 
one of the world’s finest laboratories 
. « . retested and improved with the 














again!" 


whole United States as actual proving 
ground ,.. they’ve set new standards 
for automobile design, engineering and 
manufacture. 

Three million Plymouth cars are fur- 
nishing reliable low-cost transportation 
while Plymouth factories are in war 
production. Reliable, too, is the ser- 
vice supplied by Plymouth’s experi- 
enced nation-wide dealer organization. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


© You'll enjoy Major Bowes Program Thursdays, 
CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
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Most locker plants built since 1941 have 
been located outside of metropolitan centers 
—by government order. All told, nearly 
2,000,000 families have food lockers in 
some 5000 plants throughout the country. 


Par a half-billion pounds of 
food in private lockers takes just 
that big a load off overburdened food 
processing and distribution facilities, 
now. And because you may expect 
even more direct benefits later, when 
new facilities—often in connection 
with retail stores—enable city-dwell- 
ets to enjoy the economies of buying 
in larger quantities as well as preserv- 
ing produce from their own gardens. 

Complete locker plant service in- 


cludes preparing and packing foods 
for quick freezing and low-tempera- 
ture storage. In addition to process- 
ing rooms, there is the locker room 
which may contain as many as 1000 
handy-size private compartments, 
individually locked. Each of these 
lockers normally provides the right 
degree of cold for frozen storage of 
meats, fish, poultry, vegetables, and 
fruit—nearly everything a family eats. 

Most foods will retain their “fresh- 


Commercial Refrigeration by 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


out-of-the-garden”’ flavor for a yeat 
or more in deep-cold storage. 


Refrigeration equipment for locket 
plants is made by General Electrics 
It is just one example of the outa 
standing part G-E is playing in the. 
development and manufacture of alll 
kinds of high quality refrigeration 
equipment. 

Write: General Electric Company 
Commercial Refrigeration Division 
Section 5872, Bloomfield, N. J. - 
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Headlong Red Drive Into Reich 
- Sets Tone for Big Three Meeting 


Exultant Russia Sees Offensive 
as Last Great Battle Before End; 
Asks New Allied Push in West 


Never has an international meeting 
been held against a background of such 
tremendous events. For when President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Premier Stalin assemble*—possibly in 
some Black Sea port, according to The 
London Times—some of the greatest bat- 
tles ever fought will be forging the defeat 
of the Reich. And there is the dazzling 
though remote possibility that the con- 
ferees may even be able to announce the 
downfall of the Nazi regime. 

The Russians, in public atleast, en- 
visage the present offensive on the east- 
ern front as the last battle before the end. 
Moscow has called on the Allies in their 
turn to launch an offensive and guaran- 
tee the collapse of the Reich. All signs 
point to an Allied determination to at- 
tempt just that, despite the crippling 


aftereffects of the Ardennes offensive. © 


Significantly, on Jan. 25 in Paris, Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the United 
States Army Service Forces, said that 
the Allies had enough matériel to start 
a new drive. 

When that happens the Reich will 
really be pared down to the last inner 
core of resistance (see map, page 26). 
Its military position will be hopeless, al- 
though the Wehrmacht may still be able 


to fight on for months. Whether it. will 


do so or not depends less on military de- 
velopments than on what happens politi- 
cally inside Germany (see page 50). 


‘On to Berlin!’ 


In the churned-up snow at a Silesian 
crossroads, the stocky Russian girl MP 
directed columns of, wide-tracked Red 
tanks—“Oppeln? To the left, comrade. 
Kreuzburg to the right. Berlin? Any road. 
All roads lead to Berlin.” 

It had become the slogan of all Rus- 
sia. Moscow crowds chanted above the 





*Harry Hopkins arrived in Paris from London last 
ea a, & pre-conference exploratory tour for the 
yt 


roar of victory cannon: “On to Berlin.” 
Red Army soldiers painted the war cry 
on their tanks, trucks, even airplanes. 
The bitterest of Soviet war correspond- 
ents, Ilya Ehrenbugg, cried: “To Berlin! 
In those words lie our hope of peace and 
the safety of our children.” 

Sweeping over the white plain of Cen- 
tral Poland last week, the swift tanks, 
mobile guns, motorized infantry, and 
closely supporting aircraft of the greatest 
Soviet strategist, Marshal Gregory K. 
Zhukoff, brought Berlin closer in two 
weeks than anyone—except, perhaps, the 
Russians—had dreamed possible. 

Zhukoff's First White Russian Army 


drove straight west from Lodz. To the 
north, other elements of this army group 
crossed the border to encircle the rail 
center of Schneidemiihle farther east, 
they cut behind the medieval walled 
town of Torun on the Vistula, birthplace 
of Copernicus, and now an important 
railroad center. They joined other forces 
which encircled Torun and pressed on 
into the old Polish Corridor toward the 
Baltic. ; . 

In the center other Zhukoff columns 
rolled past neat red brick, tile-roofed 
houses and feudal estates along the 
Warsaw-Berlin road. They encircled ‘the 
fortress city of Poznan (Posen in Ger- 
man) where Prussians had oppressed 
generations of Poles. Field Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg* was born there and 
Gen. Erich von Ludendorff was born in 
Poznan province. Despite a mammoth 
tank engagement southeast of Poznan, 
the Red spearheads by-passed the city 





*The Nazis last week said that they had removed 
Hindenburg’s remains from the vast —— 
Memorial and had blown up the Memorial i 
before the Russians captured it. 











International 


Keys of the East: The lavish use of mobile armored equipment like the self-propelled 
gun (top) and the giant Joseph Stalin tank mouiting a 122-millimeter 
cannon (below) help the Red Army unlock the eastern front 
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and plunged over level country into 
Brandenburg Province and toward the 
heart of the Reich. 


East Prussia Doom: While the fate of 
Berlin hung in the balance, the hour of 
doom struck for East Prussia. From the 
south the Russians plunged across the 
lakes and forests, cutting off some 200,- 
000 Nazi troops in an ever-narrowing 
pocket along the Baltic Sea. 

The Second White Russian Army of 
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Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky knifed 
through multiple iron and concrete for- 
tifications to Marienburg, 25 miles below 
Danzig. They wiped out a Nazi garrison 
defending ancient Marienburg Castle, 
stronghold of the medieval Teutonic 
Knights, who held it against the Poles 
after the first Battle of Tannenberg in 
1410. Women and children fled Danzig. 
Albert Forster, Nazi gauleiter of the for- 
mer free city, who once went to Geneva 
and thumbed his nose at the Assembly 


ew 
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of the League of Nations, called up the 
Volkssturm. 

Northeast of Marienburg Rokossovsky’s 
forces plunged to the Baltic against Ger- 
man tanks, mobile artillery, and V-bombs. 
The Germans ‘said they had crossed the 
icebound Kurisches Haff to attack- the 
East Prussian capital, Kénigsberg, from 
the west. At the same time, the Third 
White Russian Army of Gen. Ivan D. 
Cherniakhovsky smashed the Nazi de- 
fenses east of Kénigsberg and fought into 
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The Russians say an Allied offensive in the west will crush the core of Hitler's fortress 
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the outskirts of the city where 
Immanuel Kant once lived and 
which the Nazis have always 
considered as uniquely German 
as Nuremberg. 

Farther north the Russians 
stepped up their pressure on the 
Courland pocket in Latvia, and 
on Jan. 28 Marshal Stalin an- 
nounced Lithuania was clear of 
the enemy; Memel had been 
taken. 


Thunder in Silesia: To the 
desperate population left in 
Breslau after 300,000 women, 
children, and aged men were 
evacuated, the Russian guns 
sounded like continuous thun- 
der. Marshal Ivan S. Koneff 
hauled up heavy artillery to 
pound. the capital of German 
Silesia, Germany’s eighth city. 
The Nazis blew up their own 
factories. : 

Southeast of Breslau the Rus- 
sians stormed into the grimy in- 
dustrial towns of Upper Silesia 
one by one. Against increasing 
resistance, they threw bridge- 
heads across the Oder—“a great 
number” the Germans said. As 
the Nazis withdrew they de- 
stroyed factories, public build- 
ings, and houses. 

On Jan. 27 the Germans an- 
nounced they were abandoning 
the industries of Upper Silesia. 


Bailing Out: With 
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U. S. Army Air Forces from Associated Press 
legs thrust out, a German pilot 
flies through the air before his parachute opens over 
Belgium. Maj. James Dalglish of Rome, N.Y., who 
downed the enemy plane, took this unusual picture. 
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conferred with Vidkun Quis- 
ling on Jan. 27 in a possible pre- 
liminary to the withdrawal of 
Nazi forces from Norway. 
That would leave the Ger- 
- mans with only the very core of 
the onetime Fortress of Europe 
to defend (see map). Despite 
the loss of Silesia it still has 
_ large industrial areas. But in a 
military sense, a large part of its 
strength rests on the Germans’ 
ability to shift troops from west 
to east. An Anglo-American of- 
fensive to match the. Russian 
drives, which have pierced the 
eastern boundaries of the inner 
core, would wipe out that ad- 
vantage. American staff officers 
think that the Allied armies in 
the west can be regrouped and 
ready for that offensive this 
week or next week. ; 


Retreat From Freedom 


When Rumania and then Bul- 
garia surrendered to the advanc- 
ing Red Armies, last August and 
September, nearly 1,400 jubi- 
lant American prisoners of war— 
all fliers—-were freed to rejoin 
their old outfits. When the pres- 
ent Russian offensive started the 
Americans and British hoped for 
the liberation of thousands held 
at fourteen German prisoner-of- 
war camps in Eastern Germany 





“Where German soldiers were ~*~ 

unable to save them from the grip of 
the superior enemy,” said the Berlin 
radio, “installations were blown up. Volks- 
sturm battalions are now fighting at the 
side of grenadiers in the midst of ruined 
factory buildings and coal dumps.” The 
second most important industrial region 
of the Reich had been written off. 


Significance-—— 


Perhaps the most extraordinary feature 
of the extraordinary Russian offensive 
was that the Germans fully expected it. 
For two months Nazi newspapers have 
been warning that the storm was about 
to break. Combat reporters with the 
Wehrmacht described the Red’ prepara- 
tions as never before equaled in magni- 
tude and even forecast the exact areas 
where the heaviest blows were to fall. 

The big question, then, was why 
weren't the Germans more prepared to 
counter the Soviet offensive, since they 
were forewarned. The fundamental reason 
was that the Reich has reached the last 
stage of exhaustion and depletion of fight- 
ing strength. The Anglo-American front 
in the west and the strategic bombing 
campaign share with the Red Army the 
credit for bringing Germany to this pass. 

Beyond that, however, the Germans 
seem to have been surprised by the 
character of the Russian attack. They had 
not: expected tanks to be used in such 
numbers or with such daring. Lt. Gen. 


Kurt Dittmar, the most authoritative of 
German commentators said in a broad- 
cast: “At least as regards the number of 
tanks led into the battle and their gather- 
ing of large formations equipped with 
every auxiliary weapon, the Soviets have 
undoubtedly shown a performance which 
far eclipses everything known before.” 
Furthermore, said Dittmar, it was the 
Red tank corps that broke the Nazi lines, 
while “constantly fresh formations were 
able to relieve the spearheads when these 
were spent... It is first and foremost the 
tank assault which is now carrying the 
apocalyptic figures of the Bolsheviks 
toward the west.” 

This was the reason for the speed of 
the Russian drive and the fact that Mos- 
cow has only claimed to have captured 
86,350 prisoners, a small number for such 
operations. It meant the front was ex- 
tremely fluid and according to Dittmar, 
numerous surrounded German groups 
were able to fight back to the Nazi lines. 

The Nazis’ chances of halting the Rus- 
sian offensive thus depeng not on fixed 
lines of defense but on bringing up mo- 
bile formations to counter the Soviet tac- 
tics of movement. That means trained 
troops. The Germans have been with- 
drawing some from the west. Mysterious 
fires and explosions behind the lines in 
Italy may indicate that Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring’s 28 divisions will be 
pulled back behind the Alps. And Hitler 


and Western Poland. 

Last week Basil O’Connor, chairman 
of the American Red Cross, shattered 
these hopes. He said the Germans had . 
shifted Americans and other prisoners to 
the interior several weeks earlier. They 
officially notified the Red Cross that they 
had moved one camp; others were pre- 
sumably changed, too. Stockholm report- 
ed 50,000 Allied prisoners transferred 
from Poland and Silesia to Central Ger- 
many. So far Moscow has announced the 
liberation of exactly two prisoners—Brit- 
ish sergeant pilots who had been held at 
Kreuzburg, Silesia. 


Status Quo Ante 


British aviators sweeping over the 
Ruhr on Jan. 22 spotted gratifying tar- 
gets. Below them, puffing along the of- 
ten-battered tracks of the German railway 
system, they saw train after train loaded 
with equipment and men. But instead of 
heading for the front, the trains were 
traveling east toward Hannover, the chief 
railway center of Northwestern Germany. 
Those rolling out of Hannover for. the 
front were empty. 

It was plain that the Nazis were evacu- 
ating major forces. The great Russian of- 
fensive had compelled the Germans to 
siphon off divisions from the western 
front to throw into their desperate efforts 
to stem the tide in the east. The Red 
Army identified four such German divi- 
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Lonvon (by wireless)—“Blitzkrieg 
comes at the end of war, not at the be- 
ginning,” is a doctrine attributed to the 
Russians. From the events now unfold- 
ing in Eastern Europe, this would ap- 
pear to be a belief they still hold. Nev- 
ertheless, what we are watching is 
nothing other than what we saw in 
1939 and 1940, when blitzkrieg came 
at the beginning. This being so, the 
present is an opportune moment to ask 
ourselves which concept is right. 

To begin with what is blitzkrieg? It 
- is a tactical expression of the strategy 
of annihilation, or what the Germans 
call Niederwerfungs-Strategie. In this 
technological age, it demands not so 
much destruction of the enemy’s army 


operations, that part of his country es- 
sential to the maintenance of his forces 
in the field: his coalfields, oil wells, and 
industrial centers, as well as his capi- 
tal—his political and moral power- 
house. Therefore, should the vital area 
be sufficiently shallow to permit the 
momentum of mechanized attack to be 
sustained without a break across it, its 
occupation will prove even more de- 
cisive than the enemy’s defeat in the 
field. Once lost, his armed forces can- 
not for long exist nor can he raise new 
ones. Therefore, blitzkrieg is an attack 
on sources of military power as well as 
on the enemy’s actual fighting strength. 
In aim it differs radically from Na- 
poleonic tactics. 

In the present war this shallowness 





as the occupation of his vital area of 


WAR TIDES 


Russian Strategy: Blitzkrieg on Its Own Ground 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


of area was found both in Poland and 
France, whereas in Russia it wa® not, 
for there the vital area stretched from 
the Russian Bug River deep into Cau- 
casia and far beyond the Urals. The 
German strategy of annihilation which 
succeeded in France failed in Russia. 
Had the vital area in Russia been con- 
centrated in the Donets Basin—as it 
was in Poland in the Lodz and Slask 
areas, and in France mainly in the 
Nord, Pas-de-Calais, and Lorraine areas 
—Russia would have collapsed in 1941. 
But blitzkreig failed, and as complete- 
ly as did Charles XII in the Poltava 
campaign against Peter the Great in 
1709. After that decisive Russian vic- 
tory a monk, Feofan Prokopovich, ad- 
dressed these words to Peter and his 
soldiers in the Church of Saint Sophia 
at Kiev: 

“When our neighbors hear what has 
happened they will say it was not into 
a foreign country that the Swedish 
Army and Swedish power ventured, but 
rather into some mighty sea. They have 
fallen in and disappeared, even as lead 
is swallowed in water.” 

These words explain in the clearest 
term Hitler’s colossal strategical blunder 
in “blitzing” against depth. Now the 
tables are turned, and blitzkrieg has 
come back into its own. 

Having steadily driven their enemy 
toward the west since early 1943, the 
Russians have not only regained the in- 
dustrial areas and resources they lost in 
1941-42, but simultaneously they have 


steadily approached the eastern half of | 
the German vital area. First the Ru- 
manian oil fields were won; now the in- 
dustrial and mining areas of Lodz and 
Slask are being occupied; and, as I 
write, those of Silesia are being over- 
run. 
Possessing numerical superiority, the 
Russians based their attack on three 
things: an intensive preparation from 
four to five months; hard ground, ob- 
tainable only in midwinter; and a simul- 
taneous or all but simultaneous launch- 
ing of at least six powerful mechanized 
attacks on a frontage of some 500.miles. 


Tt is not that the Germans did not 
expect this offensive. They did. What 
apparently they did not expect were 
several offensives of such strength. This 
time they have been swallowed up not 
by depth in Russia but by the quantity 
of Russian metal. As one of their spokes- 
men has said, “the whole of the front 
from the Carpathians to the Baltic sud- 
denly moved like an avalanche”—as it 
did, but on a far smaller scale, on the 
Polish front in 1939 and on the French 
in 1940. Therefore, tactically the war 
looks as if it will end as it began, in 
blitzkrieg. The sole concept worth re- 
membering in such warfare is that, as 
in the old cavalry charge, the distance 
between the starting point and the goal 
must be sufficiently shallow to permit 
momentum’s being maintained across it. 
How simple tactics really are, and how 
ancient! 








sions, and the entire Sixth Panzer Army 
suddenly disappeared from Luxembourg 
and Belgium. Some of the German units 
undoubtedly will go to training centers 
for rest and reequipment and will again 
be encountered in the west. But probably 
most are destined for the east. American 
artillerymen quipped last week that they 
were watching the range of their guns 
carefully lest they hit the oncoming Rus- 
sians. 


End and Beginning: Officially, the 
American Third Army declared that the 
great Ardennes battle was over. From 
the south it crowded up into Northern 
Luxembourg and wheeled across the 
border of Germany. The American First 
Army finally battered its way into St. 
Vith, onetime hub of the Nazi salient, 
and prodded the Germans back to the 

rotection of the West Wall. The Nazis, 
Sowever, were withdrawing in good order 
and there was no large-scale fighting. 
Thus, after 42 days, the Americans were 


back in approximately the same positions 
they had occupied on Dec. 16, when 
Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt 
launched his offensive. 

The big battle of the western front— 
the opening of General of the Army 
Eisenhower's offensive—was yet to come. 
In preparation for it, both sides were 
jockeying troops into strategical positions. 

As British Second Army troops moved 
toward the Roer River the Germans put 
up only delaying actions. Apparently the 
Nazis were withdrawing to stronger po- 
sitions on the eastern banks of that small 
but bitterly contested stream. The Brit- 
ish had reached the river from Roermond, 
where it joins the Maas, to a point sev- 
eral miles above the line held by the 
American Ninth Army. The Americans 
joined in with a complementary attack 
and took a 5-mile area which gave them 
contact with Lt.. Gen. Sir Miles C. 
Dempsey’s British troops. 

Thus the two Allied armies on the 
Roer held a 40-mile stretch in excellent 












jump-off positions 25 miles from Diissel- 
dorf on the Rhine, They are equipped 
and in shape to launch the offensive. Only 
one -British corps was used in the Ar- 
dennes battle and the Ninth Army’s major 
role in that operation was to move down 
and take over First Army positions while 
Lt. Gen; Courtney H. Hodges’s troops 
bore down on the Germans’ northern 
flank. If the offensive begins in this sec- 
tor, the Third Army may also hammer 
into the enemy up the Moselle Valley 
and beyond Luxembourg. 


The po Front: In AJsace the 
Germans and the Americans juggled the 
offensive and defensive. Using at least 
seven divisions, the Nazis mounted an 
offensive from the North against Stras- 
bourg, whose capture would be a major 
political and prestige gain. The American 
Seventh Army ‘pulled back several miles 
on a 20-mile front from the Rhine to the 
Vosges Mountains. 

en, as the German thrust bogged 
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down in.deep snowdrifts, the Americans 
counterattacked and the enemy with- 
drew, giving up most of his gains. Both 
sides seemed reluctant to engage in a 
showdown battle. So long as the Ameri- 
cans held Haguenau, a bolt position 17 
miles north of Strasbourg, the Alsatian 
capital seemed reasonably certain to re- 
main in Allied hands. 


The Price of a Cigarette 


Only 700 MP’s were needed to 
handle American soldiers in London be- 
fore the invasion of Normandy. But the 
Army is currently using 4,000 in Paris, 
although it is a less important base. The 
reason is that the number of AWOL’s 
and deserters has doubled since last June. 
Most of them flock to the French capital 
for a good time. 

Last week Col. Ernest G. Buhrmaster, 
Provost Marshal of Paris, announced that 
there are now in the European theater 
between 18,000 and 19,000 such men— 
approximately a division and a _ half. 
Three days later, the commanding gen- 
eral of the Seine area, which includes 
Paris, disclosed that at least half of them 
are selling Army supplies and equipment 
in the black market. 

What worries the American authori- 
ties is that the criminals are organizing 
into gangs. In one known instance, a gang 
blocked off a side street, posted armed 
guards, and openly sold hijacked gaso- 
line, which brings $2 a gallon. Gun 
fights are commonplace since the gang- 
sters Jearned of the stiff sentences meted 
out to those who have been caught. Two 
wetks ago five deserters, who also sold on 


the black market, were condemned to 
death. 

















The court-martial verdicts, which usu- 
ally amount to virtual life imprisonment, 
are shocking to Parisians. A reporter for 
the newspaper Combat covered a trial 
in which the Americans received sen- 
tences up to 50 years at hard labor. In 
his story he addressed this query to 
French civilians: “How does your ciga- 
rette taste now?” 

“We should like to find some way of 
diminishing the rigor of military laws, 
though we do not argue against them,” 
a group of readers of Combat wrote in 
response. “We think that we have had, 
all of us, part of the. responsibility for 
this situation and-that many French per- 
sons have been accomplices. What can 
we do? If we could do something we 
should like to repay a small portion of 
our debt, not only to these men but also 
to their sisters, mothers, and fiancées.” 


... Until They Are Dead 


Mrs. Elizabeth Marina Jones is 18, 
blonde, and fetching. A stripteaser by 
profession, she plied her trade at bottle 
parties and in shabby London night clubs. 
While her audience ogled her, she ogled 
them—particularly Americans. After the 
show she met a great many (she had left 
her husband on their wedding night two 
years ago). She wrote up these dates in 
her diary and tallied the torrid love let- 
ters she received. 

Last fall she met Pvt. Karl Gustav 
Hulten, a 22-year-old Boston paratrooper 
who had fought in France after D Day. 
Hulten told Mrs. Jones he was a Chicago 
gunman who was running a gang in Lon- 
don and actually began smashing into 
West End stores and looting them. Some- 
times he netted as much as $800 a week. 
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But plain robbery wasn’t enough to sus- 
tain Hulten’s reputation. With the girl 
as his accomplice, he ran down a woman 
cyclist with an Army truck and then beat 
her with his fists and a crowbar. Another 
time he picked up a woman hitchhiker, 
beat, stripped, and assaulted her while 
Mrs. Jones held her. Then the paratroop- 
er threw his victim into a river and Mrs. 
Jones appropriated her coat. 

The inevitable murder came on the 
night of Oct. 6. Hulten hailed a cab. He 
and the girl killed and robbed the driver, 
George Heath. 

The stripteaser squealed to the police 
when she learned that Hulten had taken 
up with another girl. The United States 
Army turned the soldier over to the Brit- 
ish civil authorities. Last week in London 
each defendant blamed the other at their 
six-day trial in gloomy, sooty Old Bailey. 
Mrs. Jones said that Hulten had terror- 
ized her into taking the ride. The soldier 
claimed that she had egged him into the 
murder to give her a thrill and insisted 
that his pistol had gone off by accident. 

After an hour and a quarter of deliber- 
ation the British jury, composed of nine 
men and three women, pronounced the 
pair guilty of murder. Although the ver- 
dict recommended mercy for Mrs. Jones, 
Justice Sir Ernest Bruce Charles sen- 
tenced them both to death by hanging. 


Gabble Gabble 


The women in the House of Commons 
cut across party lines and joined ranks 
in battle last week, to emerge victorious 
from a four-hour debate. The issue, aris- 
ing from a vote on war appropriations, 
was overseas duty for members of the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, British 








Off Duty: American soldiers spend a good deal pf time 
sleeping, and looking for something to eat. In the left-hand 
piclure, three Yanks of the 79th Division pile into a, bed in 
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an Alsatian farmhouse. On the right, two soldiers of the 
“Famous Fourth” Division show their kill after a hunt in 
Luxembourg. Game is a welcome change from C-rations. 
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Between the Marianas and Tokyo... 


equivalent of the WAC. The opposing 
sides were the women and some cautious 
males. 

Sir James Grigg, War Secretary, had 
urged that ATS volunteer service over- 
seas be replaced by compulsory assign- 
ments because “the British Army has, 
never been given the elements of man- 
power for which it has asked.” Labor 
M.P.’s led by Frederick Pethick-Law- 
rence of Edinburgh, protested that the 
measure would endanger British woman- 
hood. Pethick-Lawrence, once a cham- 
pion of women’s suffrage, thought travel 
might be too broadening: “We all know 
that conditions and attitudes taken over- 
seas are not precisely the same as in this 
country. There is a good deal of laxity. I 
am not making any charges against the 
splendid fellows in our army, but condi- 
tions of war are such that some of the 
strength which prevails at home under 
normal conditions is somewhat relaxed 
when we get into foreign countries.” 

Tempers really rose when Aneurin 
Bevan, the government’s most vitriolic 
Labor critic, was interrupted in his at- 
tack on the measure by Lady Astor. “Oh 
shut up, you cheap-Jack,” shouted Bev- 
an, ignoring parliamentary cries of “Or- 
der!” “The woman gabbles and gabbles 
all the time. We really ought to have 
some protection against her. I see no 
reason why we should have a rag-bag 
mind of that sort inflicted upon the 
House.” 

The measure, as the women hoped, 
Was passed. 


U-Boats Don’t Hibernate 


The German Navy has only six cruis- 
ers, two pocket battleships, and about 40 
destroyers left in its surface fleet. (Those 
stationed in the Baltic Sea were report- 
ed last week to have been shifted from 
the Gulf of Danzig to Copenhagen.) But 
the Nazis have about 200 submarines 


left. By last week the U-boats (mostly — 


based in Norwegian ports) were back in 
force in their former Atlantic hunting 
grounds. 

@ On Jan. 24, two days after a German 
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communiqué had claimed the sinking of 
six merchant ships and three corvettes, 
Canadian Defense Minister Gen. An- 
ANI JIMA drew G. L. McNaughton said: “The 
North Atlantic today is alive with those 
wretched German submarines as it hasn’t 
been for months past. We are having 
ships sunk day by day.” 

@In Washington, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson last week announced 
that a troopship carrying more than 
2,200 American soldiers had been sunk 
in “European waters” recently as a re- 
sult of “enemy action.” Casualties were 


248 killed and 517 missing. 


Marked for Capture . 


The Volcano and Bonin Islands lie 
northwest of the Marianas. Small and 
rocky, they have become a first-class asset 
to Japan’s defenses since the B-29s 
swarmed into the Pacific. From their two 
airfields on Iwo Jima, in the Volcanoes, 
the Japs have intercepted the Superfor- 
tresses returning from raids on the home- 
land and have bombed American _air- 
fields on Guam and Saipan. 

In efforts to neutralize this. menace 
Seventh Air Force Liberators have at- 
tacked it almost every day the weather 
permitted. It has also been hit by Super- 
fortresses“ and shelled six times by task 
y forces. Last week Liberators, B-29s, and 
HAHA JIMA . * surface vessels, including at least one 

an battleship, made a concerted attack on 
Iwo Jima for the second time of the ¢ 
" war. 

The increasing attention devoted to 
the Volcanoes and Bonins indicates. that 
they may be next on the list of invasion 
objectives in the Pacific (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Tides). Another portent was 
that the famous Third Fleet of Admiral 
William F. Halsey last week again at- 
tacked Formosa and the Ryukyu Islands, 
from which the Japanese might coun- 
ter a blow against the Bonins and Vol- 
canoes. 
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. . lie the strategic Bonin Islands, an Bu for Mu: The Japanese knew of 
important stronghold in the Japanese these islands in the sixteenth century, 
defense system since the last century... but at that time Nippon had withdrawn 
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from the rest of the world and, in order 
to avoid communication. with foreigners, 
had forbidden the construction of deep- 
sea vessels. In 1675, however, a Jap 
named Ichizaemon Shimaya explored the 
region and named both the Bonins and 
Volcanoes Mu-Nin-Shima—No-People Is- 
lands. The Japanese character for “Mu” 
is also read as “Bu,” and as a result 
the name degenerated into Bonin ia 
English. 

In the early days nobody cared about 
the islands, although a Japanese book on 
government and geography printed in 
1788 spoke of them as “strategic.” In 
1823 a Nantucket whaler commanded by 
Captain Coffin called at one of the 
islands, but he was unimpressed. In 1830 
two Americans, two Britons, a Dane, and 
seventeen Kanakas from Hawaii estab- 








lished a settlement and hoisted the Union 
Jack. Capt. Matthew C. Perry explored 
Chichi Jima in 1853 and recommended 


that it be used’as a coaling station for’ 


American steamships en route to China. 
Nothing came of this idea, however, and 
in 1861 the British renounced all claims 
to the islands. The next year the Japs 
began colonizing them. 

The islands produce pineapples, ba- 
nanas, banyan leaves, sugarcane, fish, and 
cattle. In 1930 they had a population of 
5,700 including 120 of “obvious white 
descent” from the original settlers. On 
available Japanese maps the islands are 


marked as eijuchi, the smallest type of 


‘military post. Lately, however, * enemy 


troops and supplies have been coming 
in to them, and they can be difficult 
to take. 
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Heresy in the Diet. 


If Japan had a Labor party, Mitsu 
Kono, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would probably be its boss. . 
Once a newspaperman and _ university 
lecturer in economics, Kono in 1926 was 
a delegate to the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva. When the routine 
ministerial speeches were concluded at 
the Japanese Diet meeting last week, 
Kono addressed the Minister of War, 
Field Marshal Gen. Sugiyama, with an 
interrogation aimed at the heart of the 
national, historical, traditional, and social 
structure. His question: Is a Japanese 
war worker killed during an air raid en- 
titled to enshrinement in the famous 
Yasukuni Shrine? - 

Abutting on the northwest corner of 
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The Bonin and Volcano Islands: Way Stations to Japan 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


The picture of a mighty American 
armada sweeping west from Honolulu 
through Kwajalein, from Eniwetok to 
Guam, and then north through the rest 
of the Marianas and Bonin Islands to 
attempt the invasion of the main Jap 
home island of Honshu is an attractive 
dream, but not a practical major opera- 
tion. There are too many handicaps in 
the way. One is the fact that, while 
Guam is an excellent way station on the 
road to Luzon, it does not possess the 
qualities essential to a major rear sup- 
porting base—as, for example, Luzon 
does. 2. tow 

There are.other ways, however, of 
stabbing at Japan from the Marianas, 
and the ways that hurt most are the 
often-repeated air attacks of the B-29s 
on Japan’s émportant industrial cities. 
Apparently these operations, unsup- 
ported by fighters at least part of the 
way, have done very well, but it would 
not be sound mili practice to send 
the B-29s without fighter support, were 
it possible to provide it. Then, too, the 
presence of Jap air and light sea craft 
moving more or less at will in the vi- 
cinity of the Volcanoes and Bonins— 
not yet neutralized as are the Marshalls 
and Carolines—is a nuisance to our es- 
tablishments on Saipan and Guam, 
even if not a great menace. And until 
we secure some sort of a base in the 
Bonins,-we will not be able to stop the 
trickle of Jap supplies, which may‘ run 


from Honshu some 500 miles to the Bo-.. 


nins, then 675 miles to Marcus Island, 
750 to Wake, and about 850 miles to 
the islands in the Marshall group we 
havé not yet occupied. __- 

Certainly the repeated air and sur- 
face attacks we have made on enemy 


targets in this particular strategic area, 
indicate that it possesses a local if not 
a major importance. 


Whether it is worth-while to at- 
tempt the occupation of Iwo Jima in 
the Volcanoes or the larger islands in 
the Bonin group depends upon how 
much of a nuisance value they have, 
how useful they would be to us if. occu- 
pied, and how great an expenditure of 
effort would be required to capture 
them. Evidently they do not fall in the. 
category of must objectives but rather 
into the class of desirable immediate 
objectives. This desirability will dimin- 
ish somewhat as we acquire B-29 bases 
nearer the homeland of Japan than 
those we now hold. 

_ The islands which might be worth 
occupying if the cost were not too great 
are Iwo Jima in the Volcanoes and 
Chichi Jima and Haha Jima in the 


Bonins. These islands, all smaller than . 


Guam and Saipan, have few of the pos- 
sibilities of Okinawa Jima in the Ryu- 
kyus, an island some 60 miles long by 
2 to 16 miles wide, with excellent base 
facilities and lying 720 miles west of 
the Bonins in practically the same lati- 
tude. ; 

Iwo Jima—or Sulphur Island—is about 
5 miles long and 2 miles wide. It has 
no harbor, no water, ind few trees; its 
usefulness is confined to the air strips 
on it. Haha Jima, 7.5 miles long and 
about 1.4 miles wide, is hilly and rocky; 
it has no good harbors and the terrain 
does not look very promising from an 
air point of view. The Chichi Jima 
group is composed of three larger 
islands and numerous islets. Chichi 


Jima, the largest island, about 4 miles 


hu 


long and 2.5 wide, appears to be best 
suited of any’spot in the Bonins for oc- 
cupation. It has several harbors, of 
which Port Lloyd on the western side,: 
about 1 mile square, is the best in the 
group. It has water enough for a very 
limited number of heavy craft but room 
for more smaller ships. It should make 
a very good seaplane base. 

The climate in these islands is excel- 
lent. If sufficient land space could be 
found in Chichi Jima to accommodate 
our B-29s, occupation would be indéed 
worth-while, for it is only about 540 
miles from Tokyo and 720 from Naga- 
saki. But even if only fighter planes 
could be flown from the air strips, it 
would assure our B-29s of some fighter 
escort during the last part of the run 
from Saipan to Tokyo, a support which 
could be augmented by escort carriers 
based at Port Lloyd. 


There is one other role the Bonins 
might play. It should be noted that the 
Pacific between Japan and the Kuriles 
on the west, the Aleutians to the north, 
the Hawaiian Islands to the east, and 
the Marshalls to the south is, except for 
Marcus, Midway, and Wake Islands, an 
empty sea space. It was over this stretch 
the Japs moved when they made their 
bid for Midway. The Jap Fleet has suf- 
fered since then, but its raiding menace 
is not to be overlooked. Our long-range 
seaplanes operating from Chichi Jima in 
cooperation with those flying from other 
island bases could pretty well cover 
this lonesome sea stretch. Naturally, the 
information they would glean might be 
quite important to the many convoys 
running back and forth from the Ha- 
waiian Islands to the Far East. 
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the imperial palace grounds, with its 
outer wall marked with the five stripes 
denoting special imperial protection, 
Shinto Yasukuni (Restful Country) 
Shrine is Tokyo’s holy of holies, dedi- 
cated to the spirits of fighting heroes who 
have died in war. In the brazen days of 
Bushido, the Japanese’ vere divided 
sharply into three classes—kuge (nobles), 
samurai (warriors), and heimin (com- 
moners). Commoners again were of 
three grades—husbandmen, artisans, and 
traders. That manual laborers, forbidden 
even to bear arms when the shrine of 
Yasukuni was erected, should have their 
names inscribed on its sacred tablets 
would be the sacrilege of sacrileges in 
Japan. 

Marshal Sugiyama, a modern samurai, 
_ could only say in shocked tones that -the 
matter had not yet been discussed. 


Amends 


The Ledo-Burma Road into China was 
officially declared open last week, al- 
though there seemed to be some hitch in 
getting the convoys rolling through. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, whose 
personal dislike for Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well resulted in the American general's 
recall, said in a broadcast on the occa- 


sion: “. . . Let us name this road after. 


Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell in memory of 
his distinctive contribution.” 


Guess Where 


On Jan. 28 a communiqué issued by 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz bore a 
new dateline: “Advanced Headquarters, 
Pacific Ocean Areas.” In order to get 
closer to the actual zone of operations, 
the white-headed commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific Fleet had moved his headquar- 
ters from Pearl Harbor to an island thou- 
sands of miles nearer Japan. 

Correspondents were not allowed to re- 
port what island had been selected, but 
previous dispatches cleared by censorship 
have said that Guam was being prepared 
as such a base. They could write that the 
island was wrested from the Japs by the 
United States Marines within the past 
year and has been heavily fortified and 
reconstructed. 

Seabee battalions are working to con- 
vert the new headquarters into a com- 
fortable, well-organized base. Four-lane 
highways already have been built on the 
island. The Navy’s standard Quonset huts 
are replacing tents. Work is under way on 
a huge open-air theater, and plumbing is 
being installed in the headquarters area. 
Mattresses, sheets, and pillows have 
made their appearance. 

Pearl Harbor however, will continue 
to be the Pacific Fleet’s major base, and 
Admiral Nimitz will spend a good deal 
of his time there. Its immense dockyards 
and port facilities will, as before, play the 
major part in repairing, supplying, and 
refitting the ships that operate in the 
Western Pacific. 











Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
Man in Pain: Sailors are more afraid 
of fire than of enemy shells. This picture 
shows why. This man was seared by 
flame aboard his ship in Lingayen Gulf 
during the Luzon invasion. As he gets 
treatment he rises on one foot in agony. 





The Avengers 


“The drive toward Manila moved so 
fast that covering it was like trying to 
follow the prismatic rays of a kaleido- 
scope. It thundered along in nearly per- 
fect weather past scores of towns and 
cities, and the closer it got to its destina- 
tion the more earnestly the Japs began 
putting the torch to the countryside.” 
That was how Robert Shaplen, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, described Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur’s march on 
Luzon last week. 

American airmen had virtually uncon- 
tested control of the skies. A Japanese 
war correspondent estimated that the 
life of a Japanese plane on Luzon was 24 
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hours. The Yank fliers swept troop concen- 
trations, transport, airfields, and supply 
dumps. They bombed Manila, Aparri, Su- 
bic Bay, Cavite, Corregidor, and Bataan— 
names with a special ring for Americans. 
On the ground, the Japs gave up prize 
after prize. The enemy, said one officer, 
seemed to be timing his withdrawals just 
two hours ahead of the troops of the 
Fourteenth Corps. But two hours: were 
enough for burning and pillaging. 


In Memoriam: One of the installations 
tie Japanese burned was Camp O’Don- 
nell, where the survivors of the brutal 
“Death March From Bataan” were im- 
prisoned in the spring of 1942 (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 7, 1944). “The armored car 
in which I was riding came to a stop,” 
Shaplen cabled. ““Where is it?’ I asked 
some soldiers. They knew what I meant 
and they just pointed to a ridge on the 
right. First I came to lines staked in the 
seared grass, then to rusty barbed wire. 
Then came the first batch of ' flimsy, 
gray wooden crosses driven into cogon 
grass 5 feet high. Others, rotting, lay on 
the ground. 

“The dog tags of most of the dead 
were still on the markers. They came 
from Arizona, New Mexico, .Texas, New 
York, California, everywhere—but all had 
come from Bataan. One line of each dog 
tag was the same—'41—and it spelled a 
common tragedy, it meant that they had 
received their last tetanus shots in 1941. 
Farther on, in weeds over my head I 
came upon something which enraged 
the soldiers more than anything else. It 
was a huge, white cement cross with a 
faded inscription which read: “To the 
American War Dead, Erected by the Im- 
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perial Japanese Army’. 


The Cavemen: As if to avenge Camp 
O’Donnell the 40th Division, with the 
87th to its east, swept 20 miles below 
captured Tarlac and on Jan. 25 seized the 
greatest prize of the campaign it has 
yet grasped—Clark Field, where Mac- 
Arthur’s air force was caught on the 


ground in 1941. On the more than a . 


dozen airstrips the Yanks found scores 
of destroyed planes, plenty of booby 
traps and land mines, but few Japs.” 
From caves in foothills west and south- 
west of Clark Field, however, the Japs 


commenced heavy artillery fire to forbid 
use of the airfields. The Americans had. 


brought up tanks and mobile guns to 
blast out the Japs. Other units by-passed 
Clark, crossed the Bamban River, and 


closed in on San Fernando, only 33 miles’ 


from the Philippines capital. 


The Toll: On the Fourteenth Corps’ 
left flank, the First Corps—including the 
Sixth, 48rd, and 25th Divisions plus the 
158th Regimental Combat Team—found 
the going tough. After more than, two 
weeks of heavy shelling from field artil- 
lery and warships of the Seventh Fleet, 
the Japs were driven from Rosario. Ahead 
over the cruel razorback ridges lay 
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FOUR ROSES 
MANHATTAN 


Pour 1 part sweet vermouth 
and 2 parts Four Roses 
Whiskey into shaker. Add a 
dash bitters. Stir well (don’t 
shake) with cracked ice. 
Strain into cocktail glass 
containing cherry. 


FOUR ROSES 
WHISKEY SOUR 
Take juice %4 lemon, % tea- 
spoon powdered sugar, and 
1 jigger Four Roses Whis- 
key. Shake well with cracked 
ice, strain into glass, add a 
little carbonated water. Dec- 

orate with fruit. 


4 ways to settle an old argument 


HAT Is the very finest whis- 
key ever bottled? 

Many people tell us that it’s our 
own Four Roses. 

If there’s any doubt in your 
mind, here are four very agreeable 
ways to settle it. 

No matter which of the four you 
select, see if you don’t agree that 
the superlative flavor and down- 
right magnificence of Four Roses 


simply can’t be matched! 

To help you make especially fine 
mixed drinks, we have prepared a 
16-page Four Roses recipe book, 
which is yours for the asking... (ex- 
cept in States where such mailing 
is restricted). Address: Frankfort 
Distillers Corporation, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies— 
90 proof.. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


—the same today as before 
the war 


FOUR ROSES 
OLD FASHIONED 


Muddle 1% lump of sugar, 2 
dashes bitters, and a twist 
of. lemon peel, with just 
enough water to dissolve the ° 
sugar, in Old Fashioned 
glass. Add ice cube, then 
pour in 114 jiggers of Four 
Roses Whiskey, and stir. 


Y 


FOUR ROSES 
HIGHBALL 


‘Pour 11% jiggers Four Roses 


Whiskey into tall glass. Add 
ice cubes. Fill with plain 
water or soda. 
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INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY WAR BONDS! 


Phonograph-Radio in 
modern style—one of many from the 
Farnsworth and Capehart lines 


Dave Freeman and Evelyn Boldrick, 1942 Badminton Singles and Doubles Champions. 


Youll see the final smash, the runner slide home, the touchdown 
play — when Farnsworth’s electronic television shows you the 
thrills of sports, stage and news while they take place miles away! 
.; For the great new things in radio and phonographs, 
look to Farnsworth—first name in electronic television, 
“wartime makers of Radar and electronic military devices. 


ka Now being readied for you are glorious new Capeharts 
‘agd new Farnsworth radios and phonograph-radios to sur- 


(pass ‘in quality and tone the sets you considered “tops” 
‘before the war. aes 


You’ll have a wider choice: full-toned, interference-free 
FM .. . improved standard radio . . . dependable, simple 
record-changers . . . a rich selection of cabinets designed 


to fit varying needs. From modestly priced Farnsworth 
models to magnificent Capehart instruments, each will 
offer you the finest quality at its price... . Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana. 


RADIO - TELEVISION - PHONOGRAPHS 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION: 


/ 
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Baguio, reported to be the headquarters 
of the Jap Philippines commander, Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

It was probably in this area that both 
sides sustained most of their casualties in 
the first two weeks of fighting. General 


MacArthur announced that 657 men 


were killed, 187 missing, and 2,301. 
wounded, against 6,449 Japs killed and 
and_ 7,200 


counted, 423 prisoners, 
wounded. 


Swift and Griswold: At Home 
onthe Range, atWaronLuzon 


Robert Shaplen, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent on Luzon, cables these sketches 
of the two men immediately in charge of 
the American drives—Maj. Gen. Innis 
Palmer Swift,* commander of the First 
Corps, and Maj.' Gen. Oscar W. Gris- 
wold, commander of the Fourteenth 
Corps. 


Man on Horseback: General Swift, 
called “The Bull” by his fellow officers 
and the “Big Noise” by his four daugh- 


International 


Griswold marched toward Manila . . .' 


ters, was riding his first Indian pony 
when he was 7. A cavalryman of the old 
school, he was literally “born into it” 62 
eg ago at Fort Laramie, Wyo., where 

is father, Maj. Gen. Eben Swift, was 
attached to the Fifth Regiment. He spent 
his boyhood at primitive Indian-country 
outposts, moving from one cavalry regi- 
ment to another. While his father fought 
in the Spanish-American War, Swift went 
to school in Washington. He ultimately 
obtained an appointment to West Point 
from an Illinois senator who tossed him 
out of his chambers when he came to ex- 
press his thanks, The senator vowed Swift 
was the “goddamnedest pest I ever had 
on my trail.” 





oF, 7 . 
ini or years, Swift has insisted on using only his 
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At West Point young Swift played polo 
well, but admits he finished “damn near 
the bottom of the class.” After his gradu- 
ation, he took advanced cavalry courses 
and then went to the Philippines in 1909. 
There he led a troop of horsemen in an 
exhibition at the Manila fair and then, as 
aide to Gen. John J. Pershing in Zam- 
boanga, Mindanao, he accompanied the 
American troops in sorties against hostile 
mountain Moros. 

Swift was introduced to the Japs in 
1912, when he accompanied Pershing to 
Tokyo for the emperor's funeral. He tells 
a story of being with Baron Giichi 
Tanaka, later Jap Premier, and supposed 
author of the famous Tanaka Memorial, 
when a Jap colonel rushed in with the 
news that a prominent general had™ com- 
mitted hara-kiri. “Gee, that’s too bad,” 
Swift said. Tanaka surveyed him coldly 
and replied: “Not at all; it was his duty.” 

In 1918 Major Swift went overseas as 
personnel officer of the 86th Division. 
The division itself never saw much ac- 
tion, but Swift kept busy shipping re- 
placements from it all over France. 

After a stretch as Texas National 
Guard instructor, Swift became the regi- 
mental commander of the Eighth Caval- 
ry and rose rapidly until in 1941 he took 
over the First Cavalry Division. Almost 
immediately he began the rigid training 
in the Texas desert country that paid 
such dividends in the Admiralty Islands 
and Leyte. For weeks each troop lived 
alone in foxholes, eating K-rations and 
learning how to infiltrate and use a 
bayonet. 

Swift’s junior officers were always top- 
notch; one reason was that he insisted on 
their knowing the emotions and capabili- 
ties of every man under them. Men came 
first with “The Bull’; they got the first 
showers, the first laundries in the camps, 
and their health and welfare came first, 
too. The general insisted on one thing—a 
good appearance, down to a shine on a 
pair of boots. 

In the same manner he runs the First 
Corps, which he took over last August. 
As corps commander, Swift was cheated 
out of accompanying his old division to 
Leyte in October. “Keeping Bull in 
Guinea was like keeping a real one in 
a china shop,” one of his staff officers 
said. “Thank God he’s out now.” 


Son of the Range: Whereas Swift em- 
bellishes his efficiency with a cavalry- 
man’s rough humor and invective, Gen- 
eral Griswold has the quiet, persevering 
air of a college mathematics professor. 
Like Swift, he was born in the horse- 
and-cow country—on a cattle ranch in 
Ruby Valley, Nev., 58 years ago. He 
chose an Army career over an early yen 
to be a cowpuncher. 

As an 
was one of the fortunate few who ob- 
tained a comprehensive picture of the 
conflict by serving in a variety of jobs. 

After the Armistice he remained in 
France as director of the inter-Allied 


cer in the last war, Griswold © 


games in the Pershing Stadium in Vin- 
cennes, which were designed to heighten 
the morale of troops left behind. He looks 
back at this job as one of his most fasci- 
nating. “Every nation ran its own kitch- 
en,” he says, “and the men in camp fol- 
lowed their national inclinations daily. 
The Italians sang grand opera in the 
morning; the Serbs sang folksongs at 
night; the Egyptians danced, and so on. 
But they all got along fine together.” 


The Great God Jeep: Graduated 
from the Army War College in 1929, 
Griswold served two years with the Gen- 
eral Staff and then switched to the Air 
Corps. He was made commanding gen- 
eral of the Fourth Mechanized Division 
in 1941. This was the first division to be 
motorized, and Griswold still maintains 
that two of the foremost monuments of 
the war should be erected to the jeep and 
the bulldozer. 

In April 1943, Griswold relieved Lt. 
Gen. Alexander Patch as commander of 
the Fourteenth Corps on Guadalcanal. 
Beginning with the invasion of Rendova 
Island, Griswold’s “Kings of the Solo- 
mons” seized New Georgia and the vital 








. , Associated Press 
.-. while “Bull” Swift held the left flank 


Munda airfield. From there the corps 
jumped to Bougainville, where in eight- 
een days last March its troops slew 9,000 
Japs in one of the bloodiest phases of 
Pacific fighting. 

After being decorated by both the 
Army and Navy for his Solomons achieve- 
ment, Griswold took a rest and then em- 
barked for Luzon, where his crack di- 
visions have paved the way down the 
central plain to Manila. 

By — 34 a —- beans, bullets, 
and bridges,” Griswold says, peering at 
you through his narrow-rimmed Manet: 
Then he turns to an intricate chart on the 
wall and goes over the supply situation 
step by step before rushing off to the 
front to proye to himself again that two 
and two make four. 
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Is F.D.R. Bent on Managed Jobs? 


Wallace Maneuver Gives a Clue 


Conservatives’ Lusty Outcry 
RisesF rom Suspicion Government 
Hopes to Dominate Economy 


“Make no mistake about it,” the New 
Deal sympathizer Richard L. Strout wrote 
in the Christian Science Monitor last 
week,. “President Roosevelt’s promise of 


60,000,000 postwar jobs, his nomination - 


of former Vice President Wallace as Sec- 


 Asseclated Pree 
Jesse doubts Henry’s qualifications 


retary of Commerce, the introduction this 
week by a relatively inconspicuous sena- 
tor* of a ‘job budget’ program, various 
hints and comments in the recent Roose- 
velt annual address and budget mes- 
sages, all fit into a single pattern. Grab 
the rail and brace yourself in the seat, for 
the New Deal roller coaster is climbing 
the incline for another dash down the 
economic shoot-the-shoots. 

“Congress is already buzzing . . .. But 
Congress ‘ain’t seen nothing yet.’ Nor has 
the public . . . The fact is that we—that 
is, you, I, and the world—are going 
through a revolution. Some people call it 
a war, but it is a revolution, too.” 

Whatever the breadth of the program, 
whatever the extent of the “revolution,” 
this much was sure: In nominating Henry 
A. Wallace for Secretary of Commerce, 
the President had carved for himself the 
most fundamental issue since his historic 


Supreme Court fight just eight years ago. - 


The $32,000,000,000 Question: Like 


most far-reaching issues, the one which 


faced the Senate Commerce Committee: 


last week could be simply stated: Should 
the Government of the United States take 
another turn toward the left by vesting 
control of its vast lending authority (total: 
$32,000,000,000) in a left-winger? 

The characters in this bed-rock drama 
were important only for the two political 
extremes which they typified: 





*Sen. James E. Murray of Montana. The bill’s es- 
presumably 57,000,000, then full r 


“‘pump-priming”’-as in early New Deal days would be 
in order. : 
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International 
Trial by committee: Ex-Vice President Henry A. Wallace argues his own fitness to be Secretary of Commerce 


In 70-year-old Jesse Jones, deposed 
Secretary of Commerce, business had a 
representative who in thirteen years as 
the Government’s No. 1 loan administra- 
tor had steered a course regarded as 
eminently sound. 

In Henry Wallace business saw only 
an antagonist whose idealistic pronounce- 
ments and espousal of further social up- 
heaval had made him the left wing’s most 
prominent spokesman. ; 

But the distinction did not end there. 
Although both had been born mto fam- 
ilies of moderate wealth, Jones liad fol- 
lowed the traditional pattern of a self- 
made businessman; Wallace had been as 
unorthodox as a surrealist painting. 

Jones had risen from an obscure job in 
a lumber yard to:eminence as the South- 
west’s financial giant, the lord and owner 
of a huge domain‘that included wide real- 
estate holdings, hotels, banks, newspapers, 
and skyscrapers. _ 

Wallace, prior to his appointment as 


Acme 
Henry promises small business a break 
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i This symbol means: “Products of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER” 


HARVESTER 


enamored HARVESTER is proud 
that all its peacetime products are 
vital, basic, and essential—even in a 
national economy geared to war. 


In these war years Harvester has also 
built millions of strange new precision 
machines that are purely implements 
of war. These we shall build so long 
as there is need. 


There will be an end to them when 
Victory is won. 

But for the things that are tradi- 
tionally Harvester’s, there will be 2 
new beginning. 

International Trucks, International 


it is the Mark of EXPERIENCE and SERVICE’ 


Industrial Power and McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Farm Equipment, 
will play a major part in the making 
of the Post-War world. As all of these 
are fighting, now, on battlefront and 
home front, they will fight to insure a 
greater future for America. 


Let THIS MARK—the symbol dis- 
played here—be your guide when you 
have need for products such as these 
that Harvester builds. 


It is a new mark for an old name, 
known to all the world—INTERNA- 
TIONAL HARVESTER. _ 


It is the symbol of a reputation 


which shall rise to whatever heights 
the united people of America may 
choose to reach in their own march to 
the future. 


This you may take as Harvester’s 
pledge to Industry and Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


OUR JOB TODAY Let's all remember that 
our job today—the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on the food 
front... give to the blood bank... buy extra 
War Bonds... fight inflation .. . for VICTORY. 
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Secretary of Agriculture in 1933, had de- 
voted himself to farming and to delving 
into myriad agrarian problems, genetics, 
ratios, wrestling, geocentric astronomy, re- 
ligion, tariffs, boomerangs, weather, pop- 
corn diets, tennis, Brahmin mysticism, and 
scores of other subjects. His one signal 
business venture had been the production 
of a seed corn now sold widely through- 
out the farm belt. 

Politically, Jones had “gone along” 
with the New Deal, but neither by utter- 
ance nor act had he ever forsaken his 
conservative background. Wallace, on the 
other hand, had moved steadily and un- 
alterably toward the left, forging a polit- 
ical alliance last year with the Political 
Action Committee of the CIO and in- 
dicting the hierarchy of the financial 
world for “Fascism.” Thus, in the space 
of two days last week, the Senate com- 
mittee heard these two principals ex- 
plore the alpha and omega of present- 
day political thought. 


Is Henry Qualified? Technically, 
Jones (as was Wallace after him) had 
been summoned to testify on the merits 
of a bill hastily introduced by 
Sen. Walter F. George of Geor- 
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has ever known . . . The man given the 
vast responsibilities contained in the RFC 
act should be a man of proven and sound 
business experience whose philosophy is 
in line with the principles which made 
our country great.” 

The name of Wallace was studiously 
avoided until the New Deal Sen. Claude 
Pepper of Florida began his questioning 
of the sharp-tongued Jones. Relentlessly 
Pepper pressed his point: Could not 
Jones testify that one man could hold 
both jobs? “If,” retorted Jones, “you are 
trying to ask me if Henry Wallace is qual- 
ified for both jobs, I will say no.” Pepper 
demanded to know if any man, “assum- 
ing his competence,” could do it. Jones 


answered: “If you work long enough, hard - 


enough, and enough hours. I do not be- 
lieve there is another fellow in the world 
that will do it except me.” 

Next day found Wallace on the stand. 
From a 7,000-word prepared statement 
he read: “The real issue is whether or not 
the powers of the RFC and its giant sub- 
sidiaries are to be used only to help big 
business . . . The first economic-right is 
the ‘right to a useful and remunerative 
job’ ... An adequate program must pro- 
vide America with 60,000,000 productive 
jobs.” Boldly he outlined his theory of 
a postwar America: A “floor” of 57,000,- 
000 jobs; below that, pump priming 
nf st start. Guaranteed annual minimum 
wages for all; no postwar wage cuts. 
Government-guaranteed private loans for 
business venture; a floor under fawn 
prices. In short, a government-managed 
economy. 


The Committee: “No!” For two hours 
and 53 minutes the Senators cross-ex- 
amined. Doggedly Wallace held on. He 
denied that he had ever urged a quart of 
milk for every Hottentot: “I was sitting 
beside Mme. Litvinofl, wife of the then 
Russian Ambassador . . . and said to her, 
half in fun and half in seriousness, that 
what we were fighting for was to permit 
everyone to have a quart of milk a day.” 
He denied he had been unable to manage 
his own private affairs: “The only institu- 
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Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 
- «- most papers find Henry wanting . .. 


tion with which I have had any busi- 
ness responsibility is a seed-corn company 
. . . I determined every step of the or- 
ganization . . . I selected all the key peo- 
ple . . . Last year this company sold more 
than $4,000,000 worth of seed corn.” Yes, 
he would still accept the Cabinet post 
even if the George bill were enacted, but 
in case the separation of powers were not 
effected, “I have served notice on Con- 
gress I will do my best to carry out the 
objectives set forth in the statement I 
have submitted.” On that note of defi- 
ance, Wallace rested. 

Twenty-four hours later the committee 
acted: it favored the George bill by a 
vote of 15 to 4, it was against Henry 
Wallace’s nomination 14 to 5. The first 
round.had gone to the conservatives. The 
next test would-come on the Senate floor 
this week when both the bill and the 
adverse report on the Wallace nomination 
would be laid before the upper branch. 


Significance~—— 


The significance of the Wallace-Jones 
controversy lies more in the dismissal of 
Jones than in the appointment of Wallace. 
Mr. Roosevelt apparently has de- 
cided that a more socialized 





gia in a move to separate the 
post of Secretary of Commerce 
from that of Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. Not since a midget 
had been plumped into the lap 
of J. P. Morgan if 1933 had the 
capacity of the Senate’s marbled 
caucus room been so taxed. Even 
Jones, a veteran committee wit- 
ness, was impressed by the turn- 
out. “What about the gate re- 
ceipts?” he quipped. 

Jones spent little time endors- 
ing the George bill; like every- 
one present a knew that the 
Wallace appointment, ‘not the 
bill, was on trial. “The RFC and 
its subsidiaries,” he hammered 








viewpoint must prevail in the 
government’s lending policies for 

' the postwar period. How far left 
Mr. Roosevelt intends to move is 
probably known only to him, 
for he has almost always adopted 
the political tactic of asking far 
more than he hoped to get from 
‘Congress. As a_ result, he has 
usually obtained approximately 
the goal for which he really 
aimed. 

By the week end a deep suspi- 
cion prevailed in Washington 
that Wallace might only be the 
“asking price”; that Mr. Roose- 
velt knew (in fact, Senator 








home, “conduct the most gigan- 
tic business enterprise the world 
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George so informed him in ad- 
vance) that there was only an 
outside chance of installing Wal- 
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Scientists who dig in ruins say it took 
an Egyptian scribe at least 18 hours 
to carve out the list of oxen, geese, 
breads, green eye paints, and jars of 
unguent on these 3800-year-old lime- 
stone tablets. 

| Some American business forms are 


‘almost as complicated! Four forms 


where two might do, six typings in- 
stead of three, poor arrangement and 
poor organization all add up to higher 
labor and material costs. . 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
American business proved ways to 
simplify business forms and proce- 
dures. Moore studies your operation; 
recommends forms that will speed the 
process, save time and floor space; 
prints the forms and supplies them in 
lots of hundreds or millions, to any 
part of the country. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been’ under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


‘n Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toranto; 
' Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co.; Ltd., Montreal 














Moore name — forming the largest 
company of its kind in the world. They 
offer a fund of business form expert 
ence unequaled anywhere. 

A Moore specialist in your own field 
is ready to call on you now. The wayside 
store or the corporation with branches | 
everywhere Can listen profitably as he 
speaks. For immediate information, , 
get in touch with the headquarters of | 
your nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 1x 
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AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY 
USED PHOTOCOPY EQUIP- 
MENT. COPIES ANYTHING 
WRITTEN, PRINTED, 
PHOTOGRAPHED OR 
DRAWN 


y Photo. Conyer¢ 


$55 2 


, Copies up to} 


© 18° x 22° 









You need the versatility ! 
ont accuracy ; of MPECO t 
‘**Photo-exac' prev 

| costly Gelnye, save suae- ' One or more 
' hours and mistakes — 
safeguard valuable origi- | Photo-exact 


nals of countless impor- 1 copies made 
tant papers! A-PE-CO as- 4 direct from 
sures permanent, legally 4 eee 
accepted copies. : e 
“A-PE-CO photocopying 
is invaluable'in coordinat- ; eFinancial _ 
ing important work in} Data 
every department of our i 
business,” report busy ex- 5 eContracts 
ecutives in a nation-wide , e 
eureey. os 7: = I Photographs 
way.” t’s wi - 
CO is the Nation’s New 4 Receipts 
Business Habit! 1 @invoices 
Easy to Operate 
No Darkroom Needed | *Drawings 
Any boy or girlcan make Blueprints 
noene ont error ergo henna 
photocopies in a Y. § ese 
A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” g 200 ether socerds 
makes a “copy a minute” *#2e22e2e22=22 
— saves steno-copying and proofreading. 
No technical knowledge necessary. No 
camera or film. Sturdily built for years of 
service. Copies up to 18” x 22” DIRECT 
from anything, even if on both sides. 


nim Get the A-PE-CO Facts Today 
Take the word of A-PE-CO 
users, Profit by their experience. 
Find out wAy your business 
needs A-PE-CO photocopying 
and how A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” 
es biggest results at lowest cost. Write 
this valuable business information NOW. 












































AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. N-25, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representotives in principal cities and Canada 
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lace in the post of Secretary of Commerce 
if the lending authority still attached to 
the job. Thus, the conservatives could be 
expected to exhaust their resources in 
blocking Wallace, only to “win the war 
but lose the peace” when Mr. Roosevelt's 
second choice was proposed for con- 
firmation. 

The central point is this: Jones stood 
to the right of a managed economy; he 
would have opposed it. His successor is 
certain to be sympathetic if a managed 
economy in peacetime is really Mr. Roose- 
velt’s goal. 

On the broader question of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s aims, Congress is partially in the 
dark. In his message on thé State of the 
Union several weeks ago, the President 
outlined an eight-point economic “bill of 
rights.” He proclaimed the right to (1) a 
remunerative job; (2) adequate food, 
clothing, and recreation; (3) a “decent 
living” for farmers; (4) freedom of busi- 
ness from monopoly; (5) a “decent 
home”; (6) adequate medical care; (7) 
social-security protection; (8) a good edu- 
cation. 

Wallace, in his testimony before the 
Senate committee, went farther. He 
enumerated these rights one by one and in 
each case proposed that the government 
guarantee them. Congress suspects that 
this may be Mr. Roosevelt’s goal, too. 
Between proclaiming and: guaranteeing 
lies a wide chasm in political theory 
that would probably divide the execu- 
tive and legislative branches to a far 
greater extent than did the court fight 
of 1937. 


Regardless of the merit of each of the 


“rights,” an enormous expansion of Fed- 
eral policing of American social and eco- 
nomic life would be involved should the 
government attempt to underwrite them. 
All the old issues of pump priming, so- 
cialized medicine, relief, and Federal 
control of education would be reopened. 
Congress, still predominately conserva- 
tive, has been legislating in the opposite 
direction—toward less government super- 
vision. If the program is pushed, the 
President will be tackling his greatest 
legislative battle in four battle-packed 
terms. 


Still Here 


For alien Harry Bridges, West Coast 
CIO leader, it was a reprieve. Twice the 
lower courts had refused to intervene in 
his imminent deportation to Australia as 
a Communist adherent. Only the Supreme 
Court remained. This week the high 
tribunal gave Bridges fresh hope. On 
Monday it granted him a review of his 
five-year-old case. 


Step Lively, Please 


Pint-sized Francis H. Van Wie, 58, a 
former lion tamer and streetcar conductor, 
tried to count on his fingers: First there 
was Elizabeth Kexel, who ran away with 
another man; then Clara Heise, who 





charged him with nonsupport; then Ma- 
bel, a redheaded artists’ model and circus 
performer . . . “Let’s see, now—I’m not 
sure how many I married. I think it was 
eight, maybe eleven. I never heard any- 
thing from any of my wives after I left 
them. I understand some of them got di- 
vorces.” 

Thus the rotund Lothario last week 
dismissed. his matrimonial ventures—he 
could not bring himself to divorce any of 
his wives. Arrested by Los Angeles police 
on a charge of bigamy, the mild little 
man tried to reason it out. “I’ve always 
wanted a home,” he explained; “I was 





Associated Press 
Van Wie’s woes are many and female 


looking for contentment.” His search led 
him into adventures and masquerades 
that many a lesser man might envy. 


That Gleam in His Eye. Undismayed 
by his first two marital failures in 1904 
and 1913, Van Wie married Mabel Joyce 
in 1922 and traveled with her in the Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus as 
a mind-reading act. He later became a 
lion tamer, once sleeping in the lion’s 
cage. Tiring of Mabel and the tanbark, 
he married Ruth Lecours Finstad in 1940, 
then Sadie Levin in 1941. 

When Van Wie became a trolley-car 
conductor in 1941 he increased his mar- 
rying pace. Between then and 1945, Juli- 
ana Voloshin, Myrtle Martha Wheeler, 
Louise Weller, Josephine Bergman, and 
Evelyn Brown all became Mrs. Francis H. 
Van Wie. But in mid-January the bubble 
burst. Juliana filed suit for divorce, tip- 
ping off several of his other wives. 

Van Wie deserted his trolley and took 
refuge in a machine shop, but a plant of- 
ficial recognized him. Juliana was a “hell- 
cat,” according to her spouse. “We fought 
all the time. I was always going to work 
all scratched up. It was a mistake.” In this 
Juliana concurred; she was constantly 
black and blue from his abusive tactics 
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at home. “He had that gleam in his eye. 
And he sorta made you do things against 
your will. That’s why I married him, I 
guess.” 

None of the Van Wie wives agreed on 
their husband’s vocation. Evelyn pro- 
duced a picture of him in dentist’s cos- 
tume, bending over a patient. Josephine 
said he was an undercover agent for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. “He was 
sleuthing all the while,” she stated. 
“While we were honeymooning he met a 
woman in front of the hotel and told me 
he was trailing her.” 


Clang, Clang, pee Van Wie ate 
Christmas dinner (chicken) with wife 
No. 8, took the cards off the presents un- 
der the tree, and carted them over to 
wife No. 9, with whom he ate a turkey 
dinner. The presents, he explained, came 
from people who rode on his streetcar. 

By the week end he suddenly remem- 
bered the first names of two other girls 
he had married: Adeline (1917, Oak- 


land) and Martha (1920, Milwaukee). 


Loaded on a San Francisco-bound train 
to face a bigamy charge, Van Wie faced 
two of his spouses, Myrtle (1943) and 
Josephine (1944). “You—You-,” Jose- 
phine began. “Pour it on, dearie,” Myrtle 
counseled. Later they reminisced: “In his 


sleep he would talk, saying, ‘move to the . 


front of the car; step lively, please’.” 


Sure Bet, Slow Pay 


Back in 1919 a young Navy engineer 
named J. Creswell Young sat in the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 


told its occupant something he had long . 


thought. Because of his energy, political 
promise, and famous name, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt would some day be President. 
Roosevelt laughed: “If you ever see me 
in the White House,” he promised, “I'll 
send you the finest hat you ever owned.” 

Young thought about the prophecy 
every now and then—in 1932, 1936, and 
1940. But not until November 1944 did 
he overcome his reluctance to prod his 
busy ex-colleague with a written remind- 
er. Last week the President paid off. 
Young, now a Washington real-estate 
broker, received by messenger a box con- 


taining.a gray fedora with the initials” 


F.D.R. in the band. A battered old hat of 
the President’s, it was also a good fit for 
Young. But Young had no thought of 
wearing it. That hat went into a safe-de- 
posit vault, to become a family heirloom. 


De Mille’s Dollar 


In 32 years in Hollywood, the super- 
showman Cecil. B. De Mille had spent 
millions; On “The Ten Commandments” 
in which -Moses divided the Red Sea, 
$1,450,000; on “The Sign of the Cross,” 
with Claudette Colbert taking a milk 
bath in a black marble tub, $675,000; on 
Pr ee with 8,000 extras, $1,000,- 


Last week, his refusal tu pay a $1 union 











@ PERFECT ACCURACY 
@ INCREASED FIGURE OUTPUT 
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HERE’S PROOF IN THE WORDS OF A FRIDEN USER... 
“I actually work thousands of problems without ever can 
ing to clear the dials or the keyboards. For on my new 
Fridén Calculator they are Cleared Automatically, without 
effort or even thought on my part. There is absolutely 
no chance for uncleared dials or keyboards from pre- 
vious problems to cause errors. 

I can tell by the increased amount of work I turn out and 
by its perfect accuracy... as well as by how much hetter 
I feel at the end of the day...this one Fridén Feature is 
worth its weight in gold to me.” 
Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative or 
the Home Office in San Leandro, California for ALLA 
| information regarding these Calculators which are avail- 
able, when applications for delivery have he approved 
by the War Production Board. 


_ FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled: Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


* (HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. 8. A. SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD” 
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- Je has been suggested that the 
relative influence of the United States, 
Russia, and Britain at the meeting of 
the Big Three will be determined 
chiefly by two factors: 

1—Which is winning the most spec- 
tacular victories at the moment? 

2—Which has made the greatest 
total contribution to the war? 


Current military success has its psy- 
chological values. Assuming that they 
do not suffer a serious setback in their 
drive toward Berlin, the Russians will 
have their chests out. But it does not 
follow that Roosevelt and Churchill 
must draw their chests in. The Rus- 
sian offensives would not have been 
possible without the great victories of 
the western Allies and without Lend- 
Lease aid. United States-British plans 
for the war against Germany were 
built on the expectation that the Red 
Army would continue to engage and 
claw to pieces the greater part of the 
German Army. The Russian winter of- 
fensives were promised. The topside 
Washington reaction to their brilliant 
initial successes harmonizes with that 
of the American and British fighting 
men on the western front and in Italy: 
“Bravo!” 

As to the second factor, which coun- 
try has made the greatest total con- 
tribution to the war, mutual agreement 
is not to be expected. The British have 
fought the longest, and as Churchill 
never fails to recall, for a year they 
stood alone. Russia has suffered the 
heaviest casualties and the worst dam- 
age, deployed the largest armies 
against Germany, and killed, captured, 
or incapacitated the most Germans. 
In total military power now applied 
throughout the world, both directly 
and, through Lend-Lease, indirectly, 
neither Russia nor Britain can com- 
pare with the United States—a fact 
which Churchill has: proclaimed but 
Stalin has not. 

Argument on which has contributed 
the most leads nowhere. Without the 
other two, none of the three big pow- 
ers could have hoped to win the war, 
and Britain and Russia would have 
suffered complete defeat. 

What each of their respective na- 
tions has done in the past and is at 
present achieving provide talking 
points for Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill. But bargaining power is not 
tied to the past. It is based on what 
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Talking Points and Bargaining Power 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


‘ 
you have now and what you can do 
and want in the future. 

Of the Big Three, Britain is physi- 
cally the weakest; her strength, the 
most dispersed; her need for pow- 
erful friends, the greatest. Russia can 
contrive a degree of self-security, but, 
for ideological reasons, could most 
easily generate a hostile coalition, The 
United States is the strongest, geo- 
graphically the least vulnerable, and 
probably has the most friends. 

With respect to internationally or- 
ganized security, the weakness in the 
American position is due to doubt that 
our policy will be constant. This weak- 
ness has been repaired somewhat by 
such recent developments as Roose- 
velt’s reelection and Senator Vanden- 
berg’s speech. It would be repaired 
further by Senate ratification of the 
basic Dumbarton Oaks treaty. 

What are some of the specific things 
which the great powers want of each 
other? We want Russia to enter the 
war against Japan as soon as she can 
effectively do so after the defeat of 
Germany. Is this a bargaining point for 
Stalin? Not necessarily. Putting aside 
the larger consideration of Russia’s 
future relations with her Allies, Japan 
is a menace to Russia. And even if the 
Japanese homeland were conquered 
without Stalin’s aid the Japanese 
Empire in Manchuria and Northen 
China would remain, possibly a con- 
tinuing menace to Russia as well as 
China. 

There is no room here to list even 
the more obvious specific things which 
the great powers want of each other. 
But however the list is drawn one 
category which stands out is economic 
aid. Almost every nation in the world 
wants it; many of them must have it; 
and there is only one nation which can 
give it on a large scale. American as- 
sistance can spell the difference be- 
tween rapid and slow, painful recon- 
struction in nearly every nation in 
Europe, including Russia. And with- 
out American cooperation, the British 
will have a hard row to hoe. 


The power to extend or to with- 
hold economic aid during the recon- 
struction period, which already has 
begun in the liberated areas, is the 
American hole card. The other players 
know it is there. What they may need 
to be convinced of is that President 
Roosevelt intends to use it. 








assessment cost him his $98,200-a-year 
directorship of the Lux Radio Theater. 
To De Mille it was a matter of principle: 
The American Federation of Radio Art- 
ists (AFL) had levied the assessment 
during the 1944 campaign in its success- 
ful. drive to defeat an anti-closed-shop 
proposal on the California ballot. Ordi- 
narily soft-spoken, De Mille had branded 
the union’s action an attempt to “usurp 
the right of an American voter and arbi- 
trarily make up his mind for him.” He 
refused to pay. The union, backed by a 
closed-shop contract with the industry, 
ordered his suspension. Thereupon De 
Mille, to protect his job and to throw the 
issue into the courts, won a temporary 
restraining order. 

There the matter rested until Jan. 24. 
Then Judge Emmet H. Wilson of the 
Los Angeles Superior Court dissolved 
the order and held that the union had 
been within its rights in levying the as- 
sessment because the issue was legisla- 
tive and not political. “No right of suf- 
frage or of discussion was interfered 
with,” Wilson ruled. De Mille announced 
he would appeal all the way up to the 
Supreme Court, if necessary. Meantime, 
the radio show had d guest director this 
week: Lionel Barrymore. 


e > 
Jimmy s Turn 

Now it was Jimmy’s turn. Two weeks 
ago it had been the President’s second 
son, Col. Elliott Roosevelt, whose bull 
mastiff Blaze had been flown across the 
country with “A” priority in preference 
to several servicemen with lesser air 


_Clearance (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 29). Last 


week, it was Col. James Roosevelt: While 
300 passengers fumed, the crack stream- 
liner, the City of Los Angeles, was held 
an hour and seven minutes in Chicago to 
allow him and his wife to make connec- 
tions from Washington. 

The Chicago stationmaster said that 
Jimmy had telegraphed ahead when he 
saw that his train from the East was 
going to be six and a half hours late. 
Subsequently, in Salt Lake City, Jimmy 
denied this, suggesting: “It must have 
been the conductor of the Manhattan 
Limited.” 

Meantime, Elliott remained in the head- 
lines. With a war record of undisputed 
brilliance, he, along with 78 other 
colonels, was nominated by his father for 
promotion to brigadier general. 


The Old Fashioned Kind 


The worst cold wave of a cold winter 
hit the Northeastern Seaboard last week. 
Sub-zero temperatures, knife-like winds, 
and blizzards disrupted trains and war 
work and created a coal shortage from 
Maine to Virginia: 

@To meet the crisis, Fuels Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes banned deliveries of coal 
to users with more than a five-day supply 
on hand and urged local officials in a 
seventeen-staie area, as well as the Dis- 
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@ Today’s great announcement is Columbia’s recording of the re- 
nowned Paul Robeson, with José Ferrer, Uta Hagen, and a great 
supporting cast, in a nearly complete production of Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal tragedy, Othello . . . the réle Robeson has made memorable, 
with the outstanding dramatic interpretation of all time. 

Fame such as few men have known in a lifetime has made Robeson 
a living legend, the idol of millions, whose athletic, academic and 
artistic honors are unprecedented in our time. 
Rutgers 4-letter man, All-American football 
player, Phi Beta Kappa, A.B., A.M., LL.B., 
L.H.D., the versatile Robeson’s resonant bass- 
baritone finds fluent tongue in Russian, Gaelic, 


Chinese, and the Latin languages. 
Trade Marks **Columbia,’’ ‘‘Masterworks’’ and @® Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Milstein (Violin) and the Chi- Stokowski cond. All-American Orches- 


COLUMBIA 
Baler 


ny 


Prices shown are exclusive of tazea 


THE RENOWNED... 


AS SHAKESPEARE’S GREATEST OTHELLO 


Columbia’s Othello (Set m-mM-554, $18.50) is a classic climax to 
Robeson’s long list of dramatic triumphs, a recording that will per- 
petuate his genius for generations. Guest soloist with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New York and The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, his concert appearances here and abroad have been ova- 
tions . . . ovations you'll share when you thrill to his Columbia re- 
cordings of the stirring Songs of Free Men (Set M-534, $3.50). 
The world’s most renowned artists are heard 
on Columbia Records, the only records with 
the Sensitone-Surface that makes possible far 
richer tone, greater durability, amazing free- 
dom from needle noise. On Columbia Master- 


works, Great Music Is More Faithfully Yours! 


Columbia Recording Corporation @® A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Cetefiun 
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vymph, Orch., cond. by Stock: 


‘vsky’s Concerto in D Major, 


-. Set M-MM-413 


$4.50 


tra: Bach-Stokowski Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor; Prelude, Eine Feste Burg 
ist Unser Gott. Set x-mx-219 . $2.50 


Morton Gould & Orch. play A Morton 


Gould Concert: Pavanne; Where or 
When; Dark Eyes; The Donkey Sere- 
nade; Ay, Ay, Ay. Set c-96 . . $2.75 


Egon Petri (Piano) with London Phil- 
harmonic Orch., conducted by Goehrs 
Concerto No. 1 in B-flat Minor by 
Tchaikovsky. Set M-MM-318. . $4.50 
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trict of Columbia and St. Louis, 
Mo.,, to curtail coal use in pub- 
lic places. 

@ The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation ordered a temporary 
embargo on all railroad freight 
except war goods, in an attempt 
to untangle the transportation 
tie-up. 

@ In New York, the Weather 
Bureau reported the coldest 
Jan. 25 on record—zero. On Sat- 
urday Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia prohibited delivery of 
coal to places of amusement, 
libraries, and all college depart- 
ments except medical and den- 
tal schools. . 

@ Shivering householders in 
Washington, D.C., "had to get 
police to peer into their empty 
coal bins before they could ob- 
tain fuel. 

C In Pittsburgh the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. predicted a 
loss of 14,000 ingot tons over 
the week end, as coal mines 
shut down because of the rail- 
road crisis. In Cleveland Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. production was 
cut 50 per cent. 

@ Portland, Maine, reported 12 
below, the lowest temperature 
for Jan. 25 since 1888. It was 
7 below in Erie, Pa., and 18 be- 
low in Pittsfield, Mass. Eight 
persons died from the severe 
cold in New England; schools 
were closed and transportation 
lines frozen to a standstill. 

@ Near Churchville, N. Y., 
James W. Ehrmentraut found 
himself host to 140 snowbound 
motorists. A grocery wagon and 
brewery truck among the stalled 
vehicles provided the 400 cans of 
soup, cases of coffee, cornflakes, 
and untold amounts of beer the 
hungry guests consumed. 

@ In New York the ever-vision- 
ary tabloid PM _ optimistically 
headlined: “Only 54 More Days 
to Spring.” 


... or Else 


The Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives was not even will- 
ing to compromise. True, the 
bill to abolish payment of the 
$1 poll tax as a voting require- 
ment applied only to servicemen, but op- 
ponents knew it was only one step from 
outright repeal. From the floor warnings 
that “white supremacy” was at stake were 
heard. In an angry mood, the House last 
week defeated the bill 108 to 60. 

But one day later, Gov. Ellis Arnall, 
87-year-old New Dealer, appeared before 
a joint legislative session. He was of a dif- 
ferent mind. The poll tax must go, he 
said, and he put it up to the lawmakers 
on an “or else” basis: If a repealer was 
not enacted, he would eliminate the tax 
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Coffee thaws ice-trimmed Philadelphia firemen... 


eliminating a provision requir- 
ing payment of the $1 tax 60 
days before elections and reduc- 
ing the fee to 50 cents. 

@ The South Carolina House re- 
ceived a constitutional proposi- 
tion that would exempt service- 
men and veterans from paying 
the tax. A similar move was on 
in Virginia and Texas. 

@ In Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi there was no sign of 
agitation for early repeal. 


Big Tom 


When a man’s in need we don’t 
ask whether he’s a Republican or a 
Democrat. We get the coal around 
to his house . . . I haven’t changed 
things a bit. What was true of 
politics 80 years ago is just as true 
today. Human nature doesn’t 














by executive order.* He said: “I am tired 
of seeing Georgia kicked about in Wash- 
ington and hearing our people called bar- 
barians who hate democracy and prevent 
the citizens from voting.” 

Next day, the State Senate passed a 
bill calling for total repeal. ’s lieu- 
tenants estimated the chances at 50-50 
that the House, too, would accede. How 
the other seven poll-tax states acted: 

@ The Tennessee Senate rejected bills 


®He had the = under an 1821 statute giving 


the Governor au to suspend collection of 
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dings in Bangor 


change. You may tag things with 
different labels—-New Deal, Old 
Guard, anything you please—but 
the package is just the same. 


Thoughtfully Thomas J. Pen- 
dergast gazed out over the Colo- 
rado hills and dwelt on this phi- 
losophy that had. made him the 
Midwest’s biggest political boss. 
Vacationing in the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1937, away from the 
August heat of his native Missou- 
ri, Big Tom was in rare form as 
he expanded on his quarter cen- 
tury as kingpin of Kansas City. 


Feed "Em and Vote Em: 
His “feed em and vote ‘em” 
formula had elevated him to 
Democratic overlordship of the 
city and state from simple be- 
ginnings. The son of Irish Cath- 
olic immigrants, he had risen 
from cashier (not “bouncer,” he 
was quick to correct) in the sa- 
loon of his politically potent 
older brother, through i 
constable of the First Ward, 
street commissioner, and coun- 
cilman, on up to an exalted role 
as maker—and breaker—of gov- 
ernors and senators. 

But even ‘as Pendergast told 
his success story, his time was 
running out. Aided by. reform 


elements in and out of his own 
party, the Federal government 
made a case against him in tra- 


ditionally round-about style. In 1939 the 
courts found him guilty of evading in- 
come taxes on $448,550—most of it al- 
legedly a bribe from fire-insurance com- 
panies for his services in settling a long- 
standing rate-increase controversy. 


“He Was My Friend:” Big Tom spent 
a year and a day of his fifteen-month 
sentence in Leavenworth Penitentiary, 
all but a few days in the prison hospital 
suffering from a bad heart. Whien he was 
freed in 1940, it was only with a five- 





READ THESE QUICK FACTS: 
To meet taxes or any other 
need for funds, Commercial 
Credit offers you an immedi- 
ately improved cash position 
and an unusually liberal line 

of credit. You can use 

Commercial Credit aid 
long as you need 1C..- 
ak no i dates to mect 


. . no interference with 


your management . - - no 
restrictions on your Opera- 
tions. Let us tell you more 
about this service . - - which 
has advanced well over a 
billion dollars to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in 


the past three years. Write, 


wire or phone. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


' ) } 
Capital LIE Sar pliys Vio ; 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Mine Eyes Have Seen... By sol- 
dier request The Stars and Stripes re- 
vealed thrice-wounded Sgt. Hobart 
Drew, 24, of Bloomingdale, N.J., as 
the subject of a recent front page .. . 


year probationary edict under whose 
conditions he could neither gamble ¢he 
had been a passionate racing fan) nor 
reenter politics. The ex-boss returned to 
a changed Kansas City in which his once 
invincible machine, held together by his 
nephew, survived as only a skeleton of 
its former self. It made a poor showing 

*in 1942 and 1944 elections. Pendergast 
kept strictly to the letter of his probation; 
for a while his main relaxation was.a 
solitary drive within city limits (the 
court barred him from leaving town 
without permission). 

Last week, at 72, Big Tom died. His 
huge, paunchy frame-once the very 
model of the cartoon political boss—had 
wasted from 250 to 150 pounds. His 
death came less ‘than a week after the 

“most celebrated of the protégés he had 
launched into political fame stepped into 
the second highest position in the land. 
In Washington Vice President Harry S. 
Truman—whom Pendergast had plucked 
out of county-judge obscurity to run for 
United States Senator—was loyal to the 
iust. “I’m extremely sorry to hear of his 
ueath,” Truman declared. “He was my 
friend, and I was his.” 


Share the Chauffeur 


Rep. Karl Mundt of South Dakota was 
en route to his office when he saw them: 
five black sedans, each with an idle chauf- 
feur behind the wheel. On the door of 
each car were the words “Federal Works 
Agency.” All five were parked near the 
House wing of the Capitol, presumably 
waiting while FWA officials appeared be- 
fore committees within. : 
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: Associated Press 
... featuring him, in a grimmer light, 
as their choice for “man of the year... 
a shivering, grimy, bloody character 
fertilizing Europe with his blood: GI 
Joe, the fighting doughfoot.” 





Last week the Republican congressman 
delivered a speech to the House on this 
singular manpower and gasoline problem. 
Mundt’s advice to the FWA: Either (1) 
induce its officials to “share a ride .. . 
since it scarcely seems possible that five 
full carloads of officials were visiting the 
Capitol at the same time,” or (2) hire 
officials “who know enough about their 
department so fewer men can speak au- 
thoritatively to Congressional commit- 
tees,” or (8) hire‘a bus and release four 
chauffeurs to more productive war work 
“than driving the king’s ministers and the 
minister's men” around Washington. 


Death and Treason . 


To the Nazi prisoners of war at Camp 
Tonkawa, Okla., Cpl. Johann Kunze was 
a Vaterlandsverriter—a traitor to the 
Reich and to the Fiihrer. Some of them 
had seen a statement Kunze had given 
American Army officers—information they 
believed had been of great value to the 
Allies in bombing Hamburg, where the 
homes and families of some of the pris- 
oners were destroyed. On the morning of 
Nov. 5, 1948, camp officials found 
Kunze’s lifeless body, beaten to death 
with sticks and bottles. 

The murder brought the first American 
court-martial involving a capital offense 
by German prisoners of war. Held from 
Jan. 17, to 28, 1944, the trial leaned over 
backward to be fair to the five noncom- 
missioned officers accused: Walther Bey- 
er, Berthold Seidel, Hans Demme, Willi 
Scholz, and Hans Schomer. The Geneva 
Convention entitled them only to court- 
appointed counsel, but in addition they 
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were permitted a German lawyer, selected 
from among their fellow prisoners. Their 
American attorney distinguished himself 
by a fiery defense speech in which he 
argued that the slain man was guilty of 
treason to his country and therefore fully 
deserved a traitor’s death. 

The defendants were also told that un- 
der the American Bill of Rights they 
could refuse to testify against themselves. 
They waived this privilege, insisted that 
their sworn testimony be heard, and 
proudly admitted their part in Kunze’s 
liquidation. Under the Articles of War 
the court had no choice but to pronounce 
the death sentence. The Nazis appeared 
entirely satisfied. Only one aspect of the 
proceedings mystified them: How was it 
possible for their American defender to 
confer in so friendly a manner with the 
colonel conducting the prosecution—did 
not the colonel represent the enemies of 
the Reich? 

This week the five men awaited their 
doom in a Federal penitentiary. Under 
Article 66 of the Geneva Convention, 
penalty may not be executed until-three 
months from the date of the final verdict 
—and President Roosevelt confirmed the 
sentence only recently. 

Meanwhile two other Nazi POW’s 
have. joined their ranks. On June 13, 
1944, Eric Gaus and Rudolph Straub 
were found guilty of the murder near 
Camp Gordon, Ga., of Cpl. Horst Gun- 
ther. Gunther too had been denounced 
as a traitor and beaten to death, how- 
_ ever, with this difference: His body was 
hanged on a tree to make him appear a 
suicide. 
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Grew, Acting 


It was not the first time that he had 
been Acting Secretary—during his previ- 
ous tenure as Under Secretary from 1924 
to 1927, he had been called upon to take 
over. But never before in Joseph C. 
Grew’s 40-year career had this country’s 
foreign policy carried such weight in 
world politics. Subbing for Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. for reasons 
undisclosed, Under Secretary Grew held 
the reins this week. “Grew, Acting,” was 
the signature on the ciphered dispatches 
by which his interim stewardship would 
be judged. 

Despite the fact that President Roose- 
velt today sets the nation’s diplomatic 
course, Grew and the rest of the depart- 
ment’s highly schooled career men must 
make our diplomacy work. No careerist 
was better equipped than Grew to fulfill 


that task. His experience enabled him to . 


spot the technical shoals, and his influ- 
ence was felt. 


Down and Up: His position this week 
is a far cry from what it was immediately 
following Pearl Harbor. For Grew, the 
Japanese attack marked the “ruin of a 
life’s work.” For ten years in Tokyo he 
had labored; as this country’s Ambassa- 
dor, to keep the peace between the two 
nations. Then war came and, at 64, his 
career seemed at its close. Home from in- 
ternment, he wréte extensively, including 


Harris & Ewing 


American fair play dooms some Nazi prisoners of war to die for murder but sends 
new arrivals to prison camp in a comfortable train 


a book, “Report From Tokyo,” and lec- 
tured on the formidable Jap military ma- 
chine. His sermon: Total victory and un- 


conditional surrender were mandatory’ 


to wipe out the Jap military clique. Grew 
made plain that despite the fact he fol- 
lowed a “golfing for good will” path in 
Tokyo and entertained the elite, he still 
mistrusted the Japanese. He recalled that 
at a poker game the Japanese Foreign 
Office spokesman, T. Shiratori, comment- 
ed that honesty made Japanese poor card 
players. 

“I observed several occasions when 
they failed to live up to this reputation,” 
Grew said, adding complacently: “But I 
won. 


Ready to Pack, Sir: In Washington 
after his return, Grew worked quietly as 
a special assistant to Cordell Hull until 
an unexpected impasse arose. His re- 
turned embassy staff chafed under Stan- 
ley K. Hornbeck, the director of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs, and the sit- 
uation was solved by a trade of jobs. 
Hornbeck became Ambassador to the 
Netherlands and Grew rose to impor- 
tance as right-hand man to the then 
Under Secretary Stettinius at the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference. 

That partnership was to*be continued. 
When _Stettinius’s appointment to the 
Cabinet to succeed Hull was announced, 
Grew was among the first on hand with 
congratulations. In high humor, Stet- 
tinius named off the members of his 
“team,” excepting the Under Secretary. 
Then, eyes twinkling, he asked: “And 
what do you expect, Joe?” 

Whether he wished to test Grew’s com- 
posure, or whether he merely planned a 
pleasant surprise, Stettinius failed to catch 
the dignified Grew off guard: “I expect a 
field assignment, sir, and will be ready 
to pack when assigned.” 


Caution at the Helm: In contrast to 
the effervescent and optimistic Stettinius, 
the new Under Secretary is a -paragon 
of caution. Asked at his first press confer- 
ence whether an enemy power had re- 
sorted to a certain move, Grew raised a 
mountain of expectancy by thrice warn- 
ing reporters Nor to publish his reply: 
He knew of no such move. 

Grew was anything but cautious hack 
40 years ago when he was trying to get a 
job in diplomacy, his ambition after a 
hunting trip to Asia. Boston-born and 
Groton-educated, he ran into family. op- 

sition. His disapproving elders tried to 

alk him by informing the State Depart- 
ment he was deaf. Grew retaliated by 
sending President Theodore Roosevelt a 
manuscript in which he told how he up- 
held white prestige before awed Man- 
churian peasants by crawling into a cave 
and shooting a tiger between the eyes. 

He got a job. 
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Music...and the two dreaming, and living their dreams. She at the 
church with fluttery knees and heart, and a vision of a man who 
must come true. The boy, seeing himself for the moment not as 
tenderfoot but as envied leader of the best patrol in town. 


If you are moved by music... you know well how it awakens your 
memories, kindles dreams und ambitions. And you know, too, how 
much more you get out of your kind of music—be it symphony or 
swing—when you hear it at its best. 


With Stromberg-Carlson FM you will hear music and all radio 
programs virtually without static and interference! Some radios 
may fall short of the full glorious range of tone possible through 
FM...80 be sure you listen to Stromberg-Carlson FM before you 
buy your post-war radio or phonograph combination. 


SHE SAID “! DO”... 
HE BECAME THE LEADER 


OF THE RATTLESNAKE PATROL 


MORE THAN 300 RADIO STATIONS APPLY FOR FM: Within 18 months broadcasting fa- 
cilities will be rushed to completion to serve 100,000,000 Americans through the 
miracle of FM. Yes .. . and Stromberg-Carlson plans FM receivers over a wide range 
of prices with models for every taste. 


For the main radio in your home 


+. there is nothing finer thana . 


STROMBERG- “CARLSON 


¥ © 1045, STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY. ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
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Rigid Framework 
Straining Under 


Breakup Could Be Hastened 
If Tired Army Revolts in Answer 
to Plea of Moscow Germans 


From inside Germany last week 
emerged the picture of a state that by 
all normal standards was in the last 
stages of dissolution. Yet such was the 
structure of compulsion erected by the 
Nazis that on the surface at least there 
was nothing approaching revolt. What 
was going on underneath the surface no 
foreign observer could more than guess. 
But there was no doubt that the crisis 
ct the fronts had plunged the Reich into 
an internal crisis as well. 


Drang Nach Westen: On the roads 
leading from the eastern front toward 
Berlin and Central Germany a terrible 
parody of the old German cry of Drang 
Nach Osten (Push to the East) was tak- 
ing place. Along jammed, snow-bound 
roads, aboard packed railway trains, 
where people clung to open platforms in 
freezing weather, a human tide rolled 
westward. 

Apparently the Nazi authorities were 
trying to evacuate all the eastern cities 
and countryside, and they were aided by 
the German fear of the Russians. From 
Breslau, Danzig, and Poznan, from prov- 
inces that had been German for centuries, 
from provinces from which the Nazis had 
driven the Poles, the évacués fled. A 
Swedish correspondent was permitted to 
write from Berlin that it was “the great- 
est exodus of modern times.” Officials 
- tried to reassure frantic parents that 


of Nazi State 
Defeats in Battle 


children who had been sent to camps in 
the east to escape bombing had been 
evacuated. Diplomats were ordered to 
leave Berlin and go to Salzburg in Aus- 
tria. 
All able-bodied men were impressed 
into the Volkssturm and given any weap- 
ons available. Knives, daggers, and bayo- 
nets were collected and even museums 
were robbed of their ancient arms. News- 
papers and radio stations summoned’ up 
visions of a terrible and perhaps fatal 
crisis, The German home radio pro- 
claimed: “Victory or we perish!” Hitler’s 
Vélkischer Beobachter declared: “This 
is the fatal showdown.” 

All the signs indicated a physical 
breakdown perhaps as great as that of 
France in 1940. NEwsweex’s Stockholm 
correspondent cabled this description of 
the scene in Berlin itself: 

“Refugees, mostly women and children 
with blankets around their bodies and 
shawls on their heads to protect them- 
selves against the biting, sub-zero weath- 
er, queue up for hours outside bakeries 
to get a loaf of bread. Draftees ride tanks 
in never-ending columns.” 

“Most male Berliners are at the front, 
so the‘ city today has only 2,000,000 
women plus war prisoners, foreign work- 
ers, and old men too feeble to carry a 
rifle. Young girls who only three short 
years ago were dressing in finery and furs 
and making: up with Parisian lipsticks 
and other cosmetics brought back by 
conquering soldier friends from France 
today look unkempt. They serve in anti- 
aircraft units in suburbs, as switchboard 
operators or stenographers in some mili- 
tary bureau, and if they have had bad 


Last act in Germany: Workers march out to build fortifications; évacuées from the eastern front try to get billets 
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luck, they dig in the snow around Oder- 
berg, Kiistrin, and Fiirstenberg, where 
they have been dragged to build forti- 
fications. a 

“For Berliners remaining among the 
city’s ruins the difficulties of daily life 
are threatening to become overwhelm- 
ing. Only a few flats and factories are 
heated. Gas is shut off and electric cur- 
rent is limited to the barest minimum. 
Bus traffic has ceased completely and the 
crowding is fantastic on the few street 


‘cars still tunctioning. 


“Refugees. from the east have brought 
with them the so-called Russian influ- 
enza, this war’s counterpart of the last 
war's Spanish flu. Hospitals are overflow- 
ing and patients have to sleep in rows in 
corridors. The refugees have also brought 
paratyphus and diphtheria, but such 
cases are much more rare than the Rus- 
sian flu, which is an epidemic. War pro- 
duction in Berlin factories is slowing 
down. Wherever it does, male workers 
are drafted into the Volkssturm and 
women are dispatched to the front to dig 
trenches.” 


The Generals Again: The usual re- 
ports of rioting and unrest in German 
cities came from the usual “neutral 
sources.” Prague was reported on the 
verge of rebellion. Hitler was supposed 
to have shot some more generals. Franz 
von Papen, former German envoy to Tur- 
key, was rumored to have gone to Madrid 
to make peace proposals to the Allies. 

Beneath this propaganda and fiction, 
the hard fact seemed to be that any Ger- 
man surrender would have to be en- 
gineered by the army. Hardly a single 
observer thought that either ‘the discon- 
tented masses or the impressed forei 
workers could set off the spark of revolt. 
But the army almost got away with its 
attempted putsch last July; now disaster 
is even more imminent and the reluc- 
tance of the army to accept the terrible 
“planned chaos” schemes of Heinrich 
Himmler and the Gestapo has presum- 
ably increased. 

Furthermore, there have been signs 
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WAR-TESTED FOR THE 


| Frills of (ace 


The grim and dramatic war exploits of the big 
tractor-bulldozers have been headlined in news- 
papers and proclaimed on the radio. Valiant young 
fighting men at the controls of “Caterpillar” Diesels 
have risked their lives — often under fire — to lick 
the “impossible” earthmoving, jungle - leveling, 
beachhead-clearing jobs of this war. 

But even tougher tractor jobs are ahead. World- 
wide reconstruction is only one of them. There are 
new highways to be built. Mines and oil-fields to 
be developed. Commercial airports to be created. 
The vast frontiers of Alaska and the North are wait- 
ing. The greatest building program in all history 
will call for peak production of forest products. 

There will be no lack of worth-while undertak- 
ings. And in there, bearing the brunt of many of 
these constructive Battles of Peace, will be thou- 
sands of newly built “Caterpillar” Diesels — 
mechanical gladiators of the same stout fiber as 
their war-tested comrades. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Engines « Tractors ¢ Meter Graders o Earthmeving Equipment 
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Punjab Shrine: The 6,000,000 Sikhs of the Punjab, India’s fiercest warriors, 
cherish the memory of Guru Govind Singh, who militarized the Sikh religion, and 
his two young sons who, according to legend, were buried alive by the Moguls. Last 
December the Sikhs gathered at Patiala to break ground for a shrine in their honor. 
Shoeless, to prove his humility, the 32-year-old Maharaja of Patiala (above) carried 
the first basket of earth from the site while the Sikhs chanted in solemn chorus. 





that the Russians might be preparing to 
set up the mysterious Committee of Ger- 
man Officers in Moscow, headed by Gen. 
Walter von Seydlitz, as a new German 
government. One member of the com- 


mittee, Maj. Gen. Martin Lattman, on 


Jan. 26 broadcast a plea for army-led 


revolt in the Reich. On this subject, 


NewsweeEx’s Stockholm correspondent 
cabled: 

“Army morale is excellent in the west 
but not so good in the east, for a politi- 
cal reason. So many Germans have lately 
become convinced the country’s only re- 
maining chance lies with the Seydlitz 
Committee. These Germans think Stalin 
will appoint Seydlitz head of the gov- 
ernment, a prospect far from displeasing 
to them, for they have reason to 
hope Seydlitg® stands well enough with 
the Russians to intercede for his country- 
men and obtain a better deal from Mos- 
cow. than unconditional surrender. 

“Whether Russia’s backing of Seydlitz 
would have Anglo-American approval the 
Germans do not stop to consider, or else 
they think Moscow will go ahead regard- 
less, as it has with the Lublin Poles. 
Meanwhile, it seems a fact that Seydlitz 
has been courted openly in Wehrmacht 
circles, more or less with the approval 
of many prominent Nazis who hope 


eventually to climb on his bandwagon 
and escape punishment as war criminals. 
“This state of mind among many Ger- 
mans, including some Nazis, would cer- 
throvgh heed sovins a nese book: 
uu ad anything more than brute 
force been required to achieve it; it 
might be the key to future developments 
in Germany.” 


Innocents Abroad 


These two stories cropped up in the 

wake of the recent visit to Italy of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
Military Affairs Committee: 
@ Crown Prince Humbert wished to be 
particularly hospitable to the American 
congressmen. He gave a p in their 
honor. The best food obtainable was set 
before the visitors; wines from the cel- 
lars of the House of Savoy flowed freely; 
the entire Italian Cabinet, Allied mil 
tary leaders, and the diplomatic corps 
were present. The setting was perfect 
for a feast of Italo-American amity. . 

The Prince had heard that one of the 
representatives, Paul W. Shafer, a Michi- 
gan Republican, was a conjuror of un- 
usual skill. He requested a demonstration 
and Shafer was ready to oblige. 

“Abracadabra,” he said, and promptly 


pulled a 50-cent piece from the Prince’s 


~ nose. The Prince was impressed and 
‘eagerly asked for more. Shafer was will- 


ing; he reached forward to perform the 
trick but the right word would not come. 
He hesitated, stammered, and finally ex- 
claimed: “Addis Ababa, Addis Ababa.” 
The magic words produced the silver 
piece out of the Prince’s nose, and a 
flush of rage on his face. The Americans 
roared with laughter, while the Italians 
politely looked the other way. 

@ At the same party another visiting 
congressman was introduced to a mem- 
ber of the Italian Cabinet whose name 
he did not*catch. “Listen, my friend,” 
the congressman said, “we are all for 
the Italians. As far as we are concerned, 
you can set up any kind of government 
you want as long as you keep those 
Communists out.” The Italian stared but 
said nothing. Somewhat taken aback, 
the congressman inquired: “By the way, 
what is your name?” “Palmiro Togliatti,” 
the Italian Communist leader replied. 


Slipping the Czech Leash? 


The Russians have not as yet breathed 
an Official word to the Czecho-Slovakian 
Government about ceding Ruthenia to 
the Soviet Ukrainian republic. But the 
activities of Communist organizers in- 
side Ruthenia (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 22) and 
propaganda broadcasts by the Kiev radio 
were hints strong enough for the Czechs. 
Last week a Czech spokesman in London 
quietly announced: 

“If the Ruthenians, who are closely 
related culturally, linguistically, and 
ethnologically with the Soviet Ukraine, 
agree that * &e wish to separate from 
Czecho-Slovakia and join Russia, there 
will be no difficulty. Some sort of peace- 
ful settlement will be arranged. I do not 
believe Russia will in rate Ruthenia 
into the Ukraine if Czecho-Slovakia pro- 
tests. On the other hand, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia will not protest if it is the obvious 
will of the people. 

The spokesman made it clear, how- 
ever, that if Ruthenia is amputated, 
Czecho-Slovakia, unlike Poland, will not 
seek compensation at Germany’s ex- 


-pense. He indicated that the future sta- 


tus of Ruthenia will be discussed with 
Russia as soon as the Benes government 
in London returns to its homeland, a 
transfer expected very soon. The Czecho- 
Slovakian leaders have shown reluctance 
to take up quarters in liberated Ruthenia, 
but they now have a choice of several 
large Slovak cities, such as Kosice, Pre- 
‘sov, and Spisska Nova Ves. 


War in the Exchequer 


The national economic crisis in France 
last week forced Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
to devote his full attention to those as- 
pects of government which interest him 

ast—economy and finance. The situa- 
tion mirrored the confusion that still per- 
vades the Provisional Government and 





"See... I'm going back into the SERVICE ” 


Tis is a corner in my old home town, see? 


It’s the corner of Main and Elm—where there’s a 
little business and my partner, both waitin’ for me. 


Out in front is a sign with a big red star. A 
Texaco sign. That sign will stay there after I get 
back, too! I’ll tell you why... 


As a Texaco Dealer back before the war, I always 
had a swell string of special service features to 


offer. Circle Service was one—a quick, organized © 


way of checking radiator, tires, windshield . . . 
taking care of the little things all around a car. And 
my Registered Rest Room brought in the custom- 
ers, too. They knew it was clean and sanitary, 
because it was inspected and registered. 


It was the smart service features plus good prod- 
ucts that built my business. I’m betting that all the 
Texaco guys will be back after the war with the 
same swell angles—and some smart new ones, too. 
Including me! THE TEXAS COMPANY 




















Registered Rest Rooms — inspected, 
registered, really cleon! 


Circle Service — Quick, systematic 
service all ‘round the cor! 


Fire-Chief Gasoline — Wartime re- 
search will moke #t better 


than ever! 








Sky Chief Gasoline = For these who 
went ns post-wer driving! 


loute welcome af 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


TUNE IN. . . Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring 


James Melton. Complete Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every 





on. See newspap 


for time and stations. 








Baby makes record with Mill 


essary. But this Goodyear steel-cable 


A new era is here in bulk transportation 


| a an engineer 
you have some- 


thing revolutionary 

and he asks proof 
in facts and figures. So here are facts, 
straight from Minnesota’s Mesabi 
Range, about the fabulous perform- 
ance of the newest baby in a famous 
industrial family — Goodyear’s new 
steel-cable conveyor belt. 


The first of these belts was installed 
in 1942 at the Morris Mine of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company, one 
of the nation’s largest suppliers of 


ore for guns and armor plate. This 
is a deep open-pit mine from which 
ore is usually removed by trucks or 
cars. But when war demanded faster 
production, the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — staked his reputa- 
tion that this new, and then untried, 
belt would do a better job. 


It runs from the bottom of the pit 
to the surface 250 feet above, travel- 
ling a distance from pulley to pulley 
of 1,080 feet — at a 24 per cent grade! 
Under such conditions, a flight of two 
or three belts would normally be nec- 


construction is so much stronger, 
one continuous lift is possible. 


Today this belt is in its third season | 
of operation, carrying a capacity load 
of approximately 700 long tons per | 
hour. To date it has lifted well over 

one million tons without any sign of f 
cover wear or other deterioration. 


But most remarkable of all, under 


this heavy continuous load it shows 
only 5/100 of 1% stretch—amazingly } 
little, as any engineer. will agree. 


Such performance as this exp:ains 


why other mines are now considering 
Goodyear steel-cable belts for h -avy- 
duty conveyor service, both i:. pit 
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R INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@)- Specified 
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“Ton Lift ! 
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STEEL CABLE CONVEYOR BELT for =O) 
mines and underground where long MORRIS MINE gd —- _ —- 
pauls with a minimum of transfer a — a 
‘Points are desirable. Where terrain a an! 


permits, the G.T.M. now visualizes 
ingle helts operating over distances 
| of three to four miles, center to center 
a feat only possible with this revo- 
mutionary Goodyear construction. 
H'o find out how much such a belt 
ould save you, write: Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 
D4, Cai: fornia. 
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OR KUSE, BELTS, PACKING, MOLDED 
mP00%° TANK LINING—built to the highest 
fual::. :°ondard in the world, phone your 
heare.: ( codyear Industrial Rubber Prod- 


ets Ltr. outor, BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


GETTING BIGGER ALL THE TIME 


Snowmen and children have a way of 
growing fast once they get started. And 
as every parent knows, it’s expensive 
enough to have the youngsters grow 
right out of their clothes without 
having the clothes shrink when they 
get wet. Wool, particularly, has always 
presented a shrinkage problem. But 
because it is warm, sturdy and com- 
fortable, people have “‘allowed for” this 
shrinkage, not only in children’s clothes 
but in other articles such as sweaters, 
socks, sportswear, dresses, underwear 
and blankets. 

Today this problem has been solved. 
For Cyanamid has developed a shrink- 
age control process by which wool and 
wool blends are made to retain their 
Original appearance and shape even 


under repeated wettings and trips to 


the laundry and dry cleaners! 
LANASET*, a melamine resin, devel- 
oped for the textile industry by Cyana- 
mid’s Calco Chemical Division, 
makes this process possible. 
LANASET stabilizes the wool and 
protects its natural absorbency, 
texture and appearance. It also 
imparts new advantages, such as 
reduced tendency to “mat” and 
fuzz. Here is a development that 
will enable manufacturers to give 
their wool fabrics new sales ap- 
peal and create broader markets 
for a variety of wool products. 
The use of LANASET in making 
wool a more practical and ver- 
satile material is typical of the 


many channels into which Cyanamid 
research is turning its original develop- 
ment of the chemical melamine. 


*Trade-mark 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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brought to a climax a long drawn-out 
dispute between two members of the 
French Cabinet. 3 

Last October de Gaulle set the eco- 
nomic policy his government planned to 
follow. He announced that France would 
have a “planned economy” and that the 
basic industries—coal, electric power, 
steel, and so on—would be “national- 
ized” (government-operated though not 
owned). Two diverging policies, how- 
ever, soon were established by René 
Pleven, Minister of Finance, and Pierre 
Mendés-France, Minister of National 


Prees 
Pleven wins in government and finance 


Economy who coordinates the Ministries 
of Production, Agriculture, Supply, La- 
bor, Reconstruction, Transport, and, of- 
ficially, Finance. 

Pleven advocated a cheap-money poli- 
cy and reduction of interest on govern- 
ment bond issues. Mendés-France, oppos- 
ing these views as inflationary, demanded 
drastic deflation by partial confiscation or 
at least the withholding of bank accounts 
and hoarded currency, plus prompt na- 
tionalization of key industries and. finan- 
cial companies. 

Though the Cabinet in November an- 
nounced its “approval” of Mendés- 
France’s plan, Pleven fought it success- 
fully. Last week, Mendés-France offered 
his resignation to de Gaulle. After a six- 
hour conference the general persuaded 
him to stay, but Pleven’s policies still 
appeared to be in force and a new Cabi- 
net crisis merely postponed. 


Mohammed to the Mountain 


Last September Ibn Saud, the 65-year- 
old King of Saudi Arabia, declined to 
take part im a pan-Arab conference at 
Alexandria. Last week Farouk, the 24- 
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year-old King of Egypt, left his coun 
for the first time since he was.crown 
seven years ago and sailed across the Red 
Sea to visit Ibn Saud, most powerful of 
Arab leaders and Farouk’s chief rival for 
the vacant post of Caliph of Islam. The 
visit, both guest and host agreed offi- 
cially, was purely social. But its obvious 
goal was Arab unity in a world of 
unbelievers. 

The royal Egyptian yacht, escorted 
by the transport El Amira Fawzia, 
picked its way through the coral reefs 
edging the Red Sea coast of Arabian 
Hejaz and docked at Yenbo as cannon 
roared in salute. The eldest sons of the 
Arabian king met King Farouk. Ibn 
Saud himself waited in an elaborate tent 
city constructed for the meeting outside 
the tattered little port. 

There the two monarchs reviewed Ibn 


Saud’s army. As they passed with a- 


guard of honor, Arab warriors in Bedouin 
headdress and flowing robes sang battle 
hymns and poems in honor of the visitor. 
Squatting with Arab formality that night 
in his host’s silken tent, Farouk dined 
solemnly and heartily. The next day he 
rode inland to Medina for obeisance at 
the mosque which, next to Mecca’s, is 
Mohammedanism’s holiest. 


Truce Without Progress 


In the second week of the armistice 
between the Communist-dominated 
ELAS forces and the Greek Government, 


Greece was quiet but still restive. The. 


ELAS agreed to release all hostages ex- 
cept about 100 it claimed were quislings 
and to adhere henceforth to the Geneva 
Convention in treating prisoners. But 
though peace talks were scheduled to 
start Jan. 24, there was otherwise little 
progress toward solving the issues that 
brought civil war. 

The government, modifying its uncom- 
promising attitude, endeavored to ar- 
range a conciliatory meeting with the 
ELAS and picked as its chief represent- 
ative its most moderate member, For- 
eign Minister John Sofianopoulos. But 
the leftists balked at the first arrange- 
ments by insisting on five delegates 
rather than the three proposed by the 
government. Then they further delayed 
the discussions with a formal proposal 
that an inter-Allied commission be sent 
to Greece to “put an end” to British in- 
tervention. Suspicion on both sides, how- 
ever, abated with each day of peace. 

Meanwhile, details of what actually 
happened under ELAS rule continued to 
come out. In addition to mass graves re- 
portedly containing the corpses of 1,500 
ELAS victims, 200 brutally beaten 
bodies, also of ELAS prisoners, were 
found in Athens. The British said that 
stray shots from “ELAS supporters” had 
injured pro-British demonstrators in 
Salonika, though by the truce terms the 
ELAS had evacuated the city. 

In the little industrial town of Levadia, 
northwest of Athens, the British discov- 
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among the people. Local Communists, 
they found, had anticipated the arrival of 
British troops by denouncing them as 
“foreign Fascists’ and “successors to the 
Germans.” When the distribution of food 
began the citizens of Levadia became 
more cordial. 


~ Tough, Impenitent Finland 


Ticklish Diplomatic Problem 


The Soviet authorities last week con- 
ducted foreign correspondents on a trip 
to Finland. Newsweex’s Moscow repre- 
sentative was among them and sends the 
following observations. 


One of the oddest experiences of this 
war is to go by train from war-scarred 
Ln to Helsinki. Suddenly you find 
yourself in a different world—in a city of 
spick-and-span, wide avenues, of large 
di t stores with their windows 
ablaze, and of crowded restaurants where 
one eats expensively at black-market 
prices. In the streets are numerous pri- 
vate limousines. There is no gasoline, 
but the Finns are using very efficient gas 
generators stoked with charcoal which, of 
course, is plentiful. 


Peace, It’s Wonderful: Helsinki is a 
peacetime city with no blackout or cur- 
few. The people are dressed, 
though a very mediocre moleskin coat 
now costs about 30,000 marks in a shop, 
or $600 at the official rate (the black- 
market rate is about three or four hun- 
dred marks to the dollar instead of the 
official 50). Finland had one of the high- 
est living standards in the world; so 
everybody had large clothing reserves 
from prewar times, augmented since by 
clothes sent from Stockholm. 

There are shortages, however. There 
is no cloth and no leather. In department 
stores some shelves are completely empty, 
while others stock ersatz goods such as 
shoes, handbags, and valises made of 
wood and waterproofed pressed paper. 
There are other more painful shortages, 
notably coffee and tobacco, but liquors 
are plentiful. So are French wines and 
brandy, some left over from big reserves 
piled up for the Olympic Games of 1940 
which did not come off, and others 
brought by the Germans who used these 
bottles looted from France to pay for 
Finnish goods. 

Apart from a few houses in the harbor 


were smashed, they were promptly re- 
placed. Helsinki has fine hotels, big 


and the German military police had 
hard job routin out of these shows Nazi 


soldiers and officers who dressed as ci- 
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vilians and slunk in with their girl 
friends for a pleasant change from prop- 
aganda films. 


The Unlicked: The Finns, in fact, 
have not felt the effects of war nearly as 
‘much as the other belligerent nations of 
Europe, and so they have a certain air of 
complete impenitence and an expression 
which suggests: “We haven’t really been 
licked.” 

Also contributing to this attitude is the 
fact that the Finns have had relatively 
few casualties. Now that the army has 
returned to a peacetime footing, the 
streets of Helsinki are crowded with pug- 
nacious young men. At a recent wedding, 
according to good old Finnish customs, 
there was a brawl in which seven guests 
were knifed with those tantalizing pukka 
knives freely sold in any department 
store. 

What is more, the country’s industry 
is in excellent shape and intact, except of 
course, for factories and mines in. terri- 
tories ceded to the Soviet Union. As Pre- 
mier Juho Paasikivi told me, production 
is expected to return to the prewar level 
by 1947. There is practically no unem- 
ployment. Indeed, a manpower shortage 
in the lumber and paper industry is ex- 
pected. Finland is in the lucky position 
of having immense export markets wait- 
ing; a large British timber purchasing 
delegation is already in Helsinki. 

Paasikivi also emphasized that Finland 
has no malnutrition problem anywhere 
except ibly in the extreme north, 
where the retreating Germans devas- 
tated the whole country. In the case of 
certain shortages, notably bread and 
sugar, Sweden and even the Soviet are 
supplementing the local supplies. The 
first commercial deal has been just made 
for sending from Russia to Finland 
$0,000 tons of wheat, 1,000 tons of 
sugar, and even 300 tons of candies, 
which are not at all that plentiful in 
Russia. This export is typical of the 
good-will policy the. Soviet has consist- 
ently exercised toward Finland since the 
armistice. The Russians are clearly anx- 
ious that Finland should make up its 
mind to live henceforth in harmony with 
Moscow. 

The question of whether the Finns 
are willing or not is really the most fun- 
damental problem in Finland today. It is 
not an economic or even a political prob- 
lem. It is psychological. The Finns are 
stubborn people. They took a long time 
to detach themselves from their Nazi 
mentors, and now many Finns hope that 
sooner or later a great quarrel between 
Russia and the United States and Eng- 
land will enable Finland to cash in. 


Primroses on the Don: For 25 
ears the Finnish people have been 
rought up on hate of Russia, and all 
propaganda, Finnish and German, was 
irected to creating anti-Russian senti- 
ment. No matter how reasonable the 
Russian armistice terms, some diehard 


Finns with a totally uncompromising at- 
titude will always remain. The question 


_is, how many? That is one of the great 


riddles in Finland today, and the March 
18 election is awaited with the greatest 
interest and keenness as well as some 
concern. For the present one can only 
repeat what Vice Premier Mauno Pekkala 
told me: “Our peasantry and — 
class are very happy the war is over, an 
most of them hope there will never be 
trouble with Russia again. Our middle 
class, on the other hand, has very strong 
anti-Russian traditions.” 

The Control Commission is most 
courteous with the Finns, though firm 
when necessary. Most striking is the 
absolute harmony. between the British 
and Russians on the Control Commission 
—a lesson that has impressed many Finns. 

A British move which had a deep ef- 
fect on the Finns was to bring in Noel 
Coward’s film, “In Which We Serve.” 
On the whole, however, the Finns know 
nothing of the war efforts and achieve- 
ments of Russia, Britain, or the United 
States. Pro-Allied Finns say: “For God’s 
sake, flood the country with war litera- 
ture to explain the Allies’ war effort; 
flood it with war films; explain that Brit- 
ain, America, and Russia are fundamen- 
tally united.” 

Otherwise, such comic situations as 
happened the other night are bound to 
occur. There was a great pro-Ally party 
at a Finnish-Soviet friendship society, 
with several Finnish ministers present. 
Yet the foxtrot which began the dancing 
was a German composition called “When 
the Primroses Blossom on the Don.” 


c 
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Peter and the Bear 
Revolt of the Young King Wanes; 
Russia, Tito Control Yugoslavia 


Peter II, the 21-year-old King of Yugo- 
slavia, and his 23-year-old Queen Alex- 
andra have lived at Egham, Surrey, 15 
thiles from London, since their marriage 
last spring. Their comfortable, twelve- 
room Tudor house «is that of a country 
squire. Peter and his pretty wife, who 
expects her first child this spring, are a 
quiet and contented couple. 

During the day they ramble over the 
countryside; at night they read or talk by 
the fire. The King’s mother, Marie, lives 
nearby with his two brothers. The royal 
couple entertains rarely and then usually 
for old friends—among them, King Haakon 
of Norway and Crown Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands. Occasionally they 
take in a movie or a play, and formerly 
they made regular appearances at charity 
performances. 

Now, Alexandra has given up all pub- 
lic engagements until spring, and Peter 
avoids them when he can. He cannot, 
however, avoid trips to London and Yugo- 
slav Government headquarters on Upper 
Grosvenor Street. In his oak-paneled two- 
room office and his pale green, softly lit 
suite at Claridge’s, the King last week 
struggled to extricate his government from 
a crisis he himself had provoked. ‘ 


Court at Claridge’s: An old-world col- 
lection surrounded Peter at Claridge’s: 
his ambitious mother-in-law, Aspasia, a 


King Peter and Premier Subasich: Tito was the issue 
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permanent resident of the aotel; his 
mother, who came to town to scold her 
headstrong son; a coterie of court hang- 
ers-on, royalists, and Serb nationalists 
who urged Peter to hold his ground. 

A fortnight earlier the King had dis- 
missed his Prime Minister, Dr. Ivan Su- 
basich, without warning. His reason was 
that the plan for a Yugoslav regency 
worked out between Subasich and Mar- 
shal Tito, Communist head of the Pro- 
visional Government in Belgrade, had 
been signed without his approval or his 
advice in the choice of regents. He had 
invoked the Yugoslav constitution, which 
permits a regency only when the King is 
a minor, physically incapacitated, or in- 
sane. But in his indignation he over- 
looked the British and Russian endorse- 
ment of the Tito-Subasich plan and Ti- 
to’s firm grip on the liberated part of 
Yugoslavia. 

Subasich at first chose to ignore his 
dismissal and continue his plans to take 
the government to Belgrade for a merger 
with Tito’s administration—plans warmly 
supported by the British, who welcomed 
the departure of another troublesome 
exile government. But Peter reconsidered, 
summoned Subasich, and suggested as a 
compromise the extension of the Cabinet 
to include the moderate Serb politician, 
Milan Grol, and the Croat Peasant party 
leader, Juraj Krnjevich. 

This week, after Tito had indicated he 
would make no more concessions to the 
King, Peter and Subasich came to an 
agreement. Peter consented to transfer his 
powers to a regency and approved a new 
Cabinet formed by Subasich. It was iden- 
tical with the dismissed government ex- 
cept for Dr. Izidor Cankar, whose port- 
folio was taken over by Dr. Brazo Ma- 
rusic, Tito’s representative in the Cabinet. 
Significance~— 

The almost fantastic crisis into which 
Yugoslavia has been plunged sprang 
from developments on both sides of the . 
Atlantic. Here is the inside story of what 
happened, as pieced together by News- 
WEEK sources: 

There are two key points in the Yugo- 
slav crisis: (1) the British Government 
is determined to prove that the original 
British-Russian agreement on joint in- 
fluence in Yugoslavia still operates; (2) 
President Roosevelt’s Jan. 6 statement 
that “no temporary or provisional au- 
thorities in the liberated countries 
[should] block the eventual exercise of 
the people’s right freely to choose the 
government and institutions under which, 
as free men, they are to live” has given 
encouragement to King Peter and his 
anti-Tito supporters. It was the King’s 
former Washington Ambassador, Con- 
stantin Fotitch, who drew Peter’s atten- 
tion to the President’s statement 
strongly urged him to base his policy 
on it. 

The original June 17 Tito-Subasich 
agreement provided for a merger of the 
partisan and London forces, recognized 
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the authority of the National Liberation 
Movement as a provisional government, 
and left the question of the monarchy 
for the decision of a plebiscite to be held 
after the country’s liberation. At that 
time it was understood that under the 
agreement Subasich would hold the pre- 
miership while Tito would be command- 
er of the armed forces and generally the 
national hero of Yugoslavia. 


The Tito-Tito Plan: With Russian 
troops on the outskirts of Belgrade, Su- 
basich tried to contact Tito on Oct. 18 to 
implement the orjginal agreement. Tito 
was not too anxious to receive him but 
finally saw him in Belgrade Nov. 2. He 
made the following conditions: (1) Su- 
basich could be Foreign Minister or rep- 
resentative of Croatia, if he wished, but 
the premiership was reserved for Tito 
himself; (2) pending the plebiscite on 
the monarchy, a regency should be estab- 
lished consisting of Tito-picked represent- 
atives of Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia; 
(3) until an elected assembly could meet, 
Tito’s Anti-Fascist Council should have 
all the rights and privileges of Parliament. 

Without consulting the British, Suba- 
sich went to Moscow in November, hop- 
ing to win Stalin’s influence for softening 
Tito’s demands. Prime Minister Churchill 
immediately sent a personal message to 
Stalin, requestigg that Subasich should 
be sent back to London and that no 
separate Russian communiqué on Yugo- 
slavia be issued in Moscow. Two days 
later a Moscow communiqué was issued 
giving the Russian blessing to the new 
“Tito-Subasich” plan. 


Liberators Under Wraps: Toward the 
end of November, the British announced 
that in order to implement the Moscow 
agreement on joint British-Russian re- 
sponsibility in Yugoslavia, Royal Marines 
had landed in the Gulf of Kotor and in 
Dubrovnik. The Kotor detachment was 
promptly surrounded and disarmed by 
the partisans. The Dubrovnik party was 
surrounded and forbidden to move from 
the town. 

Subasich returned to London and was 
received by Churchill early in January. 
There were stormy words. Churchill, how- 
ever, realized he could do nothing but 
accept the unilateral decision made in 
Moscow and keep on pretending that the 
British-Russian agreement still continued 
to work. Hence his renewed praise of Tito 
and the statement that if Peter continued 
to retuse his consent to the regency “his 
consent will be presumed.” 


The Truth About Warsaw? 


Three.times since 1948, Lt. Jan Novak 
of the Polish Home Army had secretly 
traveled from Warsaw to London and 
back, carrying messages and instructions 
from or to Lt. Gen. Tadeusz Komorow- 
ski (General Bor), leader of the Polish 
underground. Between trips, the 30-year- 
old underground courier operated one 
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of two clandestine radio transmitters 
which kept occupied Poland in touch 
with its government-in-exile. 

Last week, after a four weeks’ trip 
across Germany, Novak arrived in Lon- 
don accompanied by his wife, who had 
married him in Warsaw on Sept. 7 “when 
we thought that we had only a few more 
days to live.” Novak, the first survivor of 
the tragic Warsaw uprising last summer 
and fall to reach the outside world, was 
instructed to escape from German intern- 
ment to “tell the people the truth” about 
Warsaw. 

The story of the Warsaw uprising, as 
Novak told it, was the story of the Rus- 
sians’ failure to reach the Polish capital 
in time to join forces with the under- 

ound rebels. The Polish regime in Lon- 

on had instructed General Komorowski 
to give all military aid to the Red Army 
and to start the rebellion at his discretion. 
He chose Aug. 1 when the roar of battle 
on the east bank of the Vistula could be 
heard in Warsaw, seemingly indicatin 
the Russians were driving on the capital. 


But No Help Came: However, one 
day after the uprising started, the battle 
suddenly died away. Soviet planes did 
not appear to contest the Luftwaffe as it 
ive baabed and strafed the rebels. The 
Poles fought on nonetheless. In the sec- 
ond week of September they thought de- 
liverance had come when the Soviets 
captured the suburb of Praga, across the 
Vistula from Warsaw. But again nothing 
happened. The Poles sent frantic mes- 


sages to Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossov- _ 


sky, the Russian commander, but re- 
ceived no reply. The doom of the War- 
saw Poles was sealed. 

Novak’s story, based on his own testi- 
mony, may be either true or untrue. But 
—more important—it added up to a 
charge that the Russians had deliberately 
allowed the Poles to be liquidated. As 
such, it could drive the final wedge be- 
tween the Polish government-in-exile and 
the Soviet. 


Monument 


Prime Minister Churchill submitted 
plans for the reconstruction of the House 
of Commons to fellow M.P.’s meeting in 
the House of Lords last week. He stuck 
to his earlier recommendation that “there 
should not be room for all its members” 
in order to preserve the “intimacy” of the 
House. He also requested that the bomb- 
scarred archway leading to the House bar 
be preserved. 

This was too much for Lady Astor, a 
tireless prohibitionist. She objected not 
only to plans for retaining the House’s 
architectural style (“worst period of Eng- 
lish art”) but added: “The only thing we 
are completely supplied with in this 
House is a place for a drink.” Churchill 
soberly insisted that the archway “be pre- 
served intact as a memento of the ordeal 
which Westminster has passed through 
in the great war.” 
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The Informer 


The old man droned on in a high- 
pitched, monotonous voice, oblivious of 
his surroundings. Occasionally he pound- 
ed the ledge of the prisoner’s dock to give 
force to a point his flat words could not 
emphasize. Stone-deaf, he could not hear 
vocal interruptions, and he waved aside 
the written questions submitted to him. 
In his coat lapel he wore the badge of 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain; his sharp 
white beard quivered as he spat counter- 
charges and defiance at the judge and 


Maurras, deaf and defiant, has neither 
past regret nor present fear 


the four-man citizen panel. At 76, 
Charles Maurras, the fanatic upholder of 
France’s long-lost monarchy, was on trial 
for his hfe last week in the Court of 
Justice in Lyon. 

His co-defendant was Maurice Pujo, 
73-year-old managing editor of Maur- 
ras’s royalist newspaper, L’Action Fran- 
caise. Pujo’s testimony was highlighted 
by his indignant report that-even he had 
been mistreated by the Germans: “Why, 


I was thrown right in a cell with all 
those terrorists—I mean resistance fight- 
ers.” But from the start the trial centered 
around Maurras, for the prosecution 
charged him not only with specific 
crimes—denunciation of French patriots 
to the Germans—but also with moral re- 
sponsibility for the establishment of the 
Vichy regime. 


Back to 1870: When the presiding 
judge, Henri Winckler, attempted to 
question Maurras on the first day of 
trial, the-old man ignored him and pro- 
ceeded to read a memorandum attacking 
every act of the Third Republic since its 
establishment in 1870. For six hours the 
next day he continued. 

Abandoning the attempt to try all 
Vichy in the person of Maurras, the pros- 
ecution asked simply whether he had 
sent Frenchmen to their death by de- 
nunciation. Witnesses testified Maur- 
ras had attacked patriots by name in 
L’Action and that their arrest by the 
Gestapo had followed. Paul Claudel, 
former Ambassador to the United States 
and like Maurras a member of the Acad- 
émie Francaise, declared in a letter that 
Maurras had twice denounced him. Fran- 
cisque Gay, director of the Christian 
Democrat newspaper L’Aube, and Fran- 
cois Bidault, brother of Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault, condemned his writings 
and acts but urged Christian forgiveness. 


And Now Alone: The prosecution, 
however, demanded a death sentence “in 
the name of the Maquis.” The defense 
counsel declared that Maurras had always 
remained true to his beliefs and _ that, 
whatever the verdict, he would not ap- 
peal. The court, after 90 minutes of de- 
liberation, sentenced Maurras to solitary 
imprisonment for life, and Pujo to five 
years in jail. When he learned of his sen- 
tence the old man shouted: “This is re- 
venge for the Dreyfus affair! . . . Vive la 
France!” 


A Dog’s Best Friend 


Bobby, a greyhound belonging to 
Charles Parsons, an optician of Sheffield, 
England, killed a neighbor’s cat. The 
neighbor haled Parsons before a magis- 
trate, who ordered the dog killed. That 
was in September 1941. Refusing then— 
and since—to do away with Bobby, his 
owner has paid fine after fine to keep 
him alive. Each time the price has been 
stiffer. 

Last week Parsons went to court and 
for disobeying the latest sentence paid 
about $700, which raised the cost of his 
conflict with British law to $4,000. A 
dog society and private donors have 
helped Parsons with about a quarter of 
that amount. The dog is now 14% years 
old. “I figure Bobby has about two and a 
half more years to live.” Parsons said. 
“It will probably cost me about a pound 
a day to save his life. But he’s worth 
much more than that to me.” 








Come to keep | 
a Soldier company... 


2X Minicolor Print, from a 
miniature Kodachrome transparency. 
Reduced in size. 


Send your serviceman— 


Minicolor Prints... Kodacolor Snapshots 









Kodacolor snapshot, 
reduced in size. 


The mail got in just a little while ago. ..and is it twelve’ 
or twenty times that he’s propped up the precious pictures 
in his helmet . . . fora visit back home? 

Order some real-as-life Minicolor Prints for your service- 
man. Made from Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. Kodachrome 
transparencies, these full-color photographic enlargements 
reproduce all the beauty of your original transparencies. | 
Three sizes. Order through your Kodak dealer. 

Or send Kodacolor Snapshots. With Kodacolor Film, 
anyone—in bright sunlight—can take beautiful color snap- 
shots with an ordinary Kodak or Brownie. From the nega- 
tives, the Kodak Company makes Kodacolor Prints— 
full-color snapshot prints on paper. Kodacolor Film, like 
all film, is scarce; but there’s a little to be had. Ask your 
Kodak dealer . . . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MARCH OF COLOR IN 1938 Kodachrome sheet film led to full-color 


IN 1928 Kodak brought out a film for making 


home movies in full color. 


photographs as magazine and newspaper illus- 
trations. 


IN 1941 Kodak introduced Minicolor Prints from 


IN 1935 Kodak introduced full-color Koda- miniature Kodachrome Film transparencies— 
chrome Film— making color movies available the first direct full-color photographic prints. 

dake crenawenaecoues IN 1942 Kodacolor Film fulfilled the dream of 
IN 1936 Kodachrome “still pictures,” shot with generations—color snapshots, full-color prints 
a Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. camera, became the made from color negatives in an ordinary roll- 


joy of tens of thousands. 


film camera. 


Kodak Research psi COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY A PART OF EVERYONE'S LIFE 








The rippling wheat fields of Kan- 
sas, its sunlit plains and hillsides, 
its lakes and rivers, form a pleas- 
ant pattern of peace and content- 
ment that adds to the pictorial beauty of Your America. 


KANSAS 


The state’s normal yield of wheat is one-fourth of 
the nation’s total production. Large herds of cattle 
graze on the countryside. Oil and gas wells, rich min- 
eral deposits, are among the many natural resources. 


Union Pacific rails unite Kansas with the East and 
the Pacific Coast. Over its “strategic middle route” 
it transports the state’s products—products that con- 
tribute to the nation’s welfare in war and in peace. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Kansas, today, offers ample opportunity for indus- 
trial enterprise as well as for agricultural develop- 
ment. It provides an open gateway for Americans 
willing to work for whatever they wish out of life. 


Kansas and Union Pacific are striving together for 
victory—striving to uphold the splendid American 
tradition of giving everyone an equal chance to 
plan and work for success and future security. 

@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” 


—Mxutual network—every Sunday 
afternoon, 4 pm, E.W. T. 
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King’s Bluff Called 
Doubtful Grey North Result 
Forces Early Federal Election 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King was 
touchy. His political foes had been able 
to irritate him rather easily in the last 
year or so, a fact they interpreted as a 
sure sign that, after eighteen years as 
head of the government and 25 years as 
Liberty party leader, the Prime Minister 
saw his hold on the country slipping. But 
King opponents had not dared to go too 
far; they had no desire for a general 
election before the spring or summer of 
1945, when the government's five-year 
term was up. And more than once King’s 
mere threat to call an earlier election 
was enough to keep them quiet, tem- 
porarily. By this week, however, the last 
chance of any permanent political truce 
had been exhausted. 

The present situation had developed 
step by step from King’s middle-of-the- 
road manpower policy. Since last fall, the 
many war achievements of his adminis- 
tration had been shoved to the back- 
ground by a shortage of Canadian fight- 
ing men at the fronts. This most critical 
of all war problems King had dealt with 
to the satisfaction of no part of the coun- 
try. He had ousted from his Cabinet 
Defense Minister J. L. Ralston, who final- 
ly asserted that voluntary enlistment must 
give way to conscription, and replaced 
him with Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, 
who still believed in the voluntary sys- 
tem. Within two weeks McNaughton 
changed his mind, and a form of modified 





Canadian Army phote 
McNaughton had op)osition . .. 





conscription was instituted (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 4, 1944). 

To sit in the House of Commons like 
other Cabinet members McNaughton had 
to win a seat for the remaining session 
before the election, so the Ontario con- 
stituency of Grey North was made avail- 
able by this simple expedient: The Lib- 
eral member of Grey North, William P. 
Telford, resigned, and a by-election to fill 
the seat was set for Feb. 5. King hoped 
his Defense Minister would be given an 
acclamation. Instead, a fight was on. 


Grey North’s View: To oppose Mc- 
Naughton, the Progressive-Conservatives 
nominated Garfield Case, the mayor of 
Owen Sound, Grey North’s only city. 
Thereupon, the Cooperative Common- 


_wealth Federation promptly named Air 


Vice Marshal Earl Godfrey, RCAF re- 
tired, to run as the Socialist candidate. 
Not in years had such an interesting by- 
election come up in Canada. 

In Owen Sound, General McNaughton 
found enthusiasm for his candidacy at 
a very low point. He had few personal 
friends in Grey North, and his man- 
power policy was decidedly unpopular 
there. Owen Sound, whose most famous 
son—Air Marshal Billy Bishop—is a hero 
of the last war, had little liking for a man- 
power policy that produced “Zombies” 
in deference to Quebec’s lukewarm state 


of belligerency. The fact was becoming . 


clear by last week: Mayor Case was 
likely to defeat McNaughton. 


King’s View: In Ottawa, King was 
grumpy at the turn of events. He was 
especially angry at the Progressive-Con- 
servative and CCF parties for opposing 
McNaughton. In two public appeals to 
Grey North voters, he accused the oppo- 
sition of stirring up prejudices and pas- 
sions, and of “making it increasingly dif- 
ficult. for the administration to give 


undivided attention to the prosecution of 


our country’s war effort.” And he threat- 
ened to call a federal election if the two 
opposition parties did not Withdraw their 
candidates. King was determined that a 
few thousand Ontario voters would not 
hold up to embarrassment his Defense 
Ministry and the-King-McNaughton man- 
power -policy. In his view, only the 
whole country had that right. 

To this reasoning, plus the fact that 
McNaughton’s election would be for only 
a short period anyway, the Tories and 
Socialists paid no attention. On Monday, 
Jan. 29, the names of McNaughton, Case, 
and Godfrey were formally placed in 
nomination. If Mackenzie King had in- 


tended to pull a bluff, it had been called. ° 


Election Schedule: Under the circum- 
stances, the Prime Minister had two alter- 
natives. He could dissolve Parliament 
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within a week and carry on his adminis- 
tration without the help of Parliament— 
thus canceling the Grey North by-elec- 
tion. Dissolution at this time would mean, 
in all probability, that the general elec- 
tion date would be set for late March or 
early April. Or King could slug it.out in 
Grey North. 

With a three-way by-election assured 
for Grey North, the Prime Minister did 
not hesitate. A few hours after nomina- 
tions closed at Owen Sound, he an- 
nounced that a general election would 
be called before April 17. His reason: 
“The official nominations have removed 
the last doubt as to the determination of 
the opposition parties to obstruct the 
entry of the Minister of National De- 
fense into the House of Commons.” With 
several thousand Home Defense troops 
AWOL in defiance of a government edict 
for compulsory service overseas (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 29), King had wished, if pos- 
sible, to avoid an election before the war 
in Europe ends. He had been forced into 
a second wartime election (the first was 
held March 26, 1940) by an angry Eng- 
lish-speaking population. 

Thoughtful critics of the King govern- 
ment did stop to wonder whether now 
was a sensible time to play heavy polities 
in a single constituency. The usually Con- 
servative Hamilton (Ont.) * Spectator 
warned: “If the other two candidates 
deny General McNaughton an acclama- 
tion, and a federal election is thus has- 
tened, the country would be thrown into 
confusion, its war effort would suffer. 
That seems to be a high and needless 
price to pay to satisfy party aspirations 
when, in any event, those aspirations 
would not have to be held in abeyance 
for more than a few months.” The Spec- 
tator’s call for tolerance was no less than 
a summation of King’s own argument. It 
was equally ignored. 


: © Kersh 
- «So King announced election 
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Appeasement Out 
Dubious of Argentina’s Sincerity, 
U. S. Declines to Support Regime 


Everyone knew that the “Argentine 
problem” would be discussed at the Mex- 
ico City meeting of the American repub- 
lics (now postponed to Feb. 21). But 
rumors that the United States would 
adopt an appeasement policy were 
scotched last week by Secretary of State 
Edward. R. Stettinius Jr. 

In a letter made public last week but 

‘dated Dec. 18, Stettinius outlined the 
general reasons why the United States 
“should not enter into normal diplomatic 
relations with the Fascist military clique 
which at this time is in control” of Ar- 
gentina: “Until it is conclusively demon- 
strated by unequivocal acts that there has 
been a fundamental change of Argentine 

policy .. . this government is not in a po- 
sition to take any action calculated to 
benefit or strengthen that regime.” It was 
apparent that recent democratic gestures 
= 5 the Farrell*regime had not impressed 
Washington. 

Stettinius’s letter, written to Rep. John 
Z. Anderson of California, who had 
urged economic sanctions against Ar- 
gentina, also gave the first official ex- 

lanation of the failure to take this step. 
As regards our economic relations with 
Argentina,” Stettinius told Anderson, 
“the department has been and continues 
to be guided by the consideration that 
the urgent requirements of the war effort 
must take precedence over all others. 
Continued trade with Argentina, there- 
fore, has been subject to that considera- 
tion and to the practicability of using 
alternative sources of supply.” Translat- 
ed from the diplomatic, this statement 
seemed to confirm the theory that Brit- 


vented economic sanctions. 





Salesman From Moscow 


Five coffins draped in red satin lay 
beneath a bust of Lenin in the Russian 
Embassy in Mexico City last week. They 
held the bodies of Soviet Ambassador 
Constantine Oumansky, his wife, and 
three embassy attachés, killed in a plane 
crash on Jan. 25.° 

Oumansky’s death inevitably revived 
discussion of Moscow’s purpose in send- 
ing such a gifted diplomat, a former Am- 
bassador to the United States, to this 
relatively minor post. Ever since he ar- 
rived in June 1948, Mexican rightists 
have been spreading horrendous. stories 





*Soviet newspapers rinted a state! t from a - 
Costa a yon » 


Rican paper hinting at ‘ > 
The charge was denied by Mexican officials. . 








ain’s need for Argentine beef has pre- 


that the embassy in Mexico was the head- 
quarters of a secret attempt to Sovietize 
Latin America. 

More objective observers explained 
that because the Mexican Government 
is leftist and friendly to the Soviet Union, 
Moscow chose that country as the center 
of its Latin American activities. Working 
out of Mexico City, it hopes eventually 
to win diplomatic recognition from all 
the Latin American republics, for both 
trade and prestige. Russia also uses Mex- 
ico City as a eaning center for diplo- 
mats sent there to learn Spanish and 
Latin American ways. 


Water, but Not Everywhere 


For more than 40 years Mexico and 
the United States had struggled unsuc- 
cessfully to work out a satisfactory dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Colorado, 
Rio Grande, and Tijuana Rivers, which 
flow through the territory of both coun- 
tries. Finally, a year ago, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and the Mexican Am- 














































































; Wide World 
Oumansky: Death on a mission 
bassador Francisco Castillo Najera signed 
a treaty which embodied what they 
thought was a fair solution of the prob- 
lem. President Roosevelt submitted it to 
the United States Senate for ratification. 

Last week, when the Senate F 


Relations Committee opened hearings on 
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the treaty, it was at once apparent that 


- the State Department and the Mexican 


Foreign Office had been overoptimistic. 

Treaty provisions covering the Rio 
Grande and Tijuana Rivers are not par- 
ticularly controversial; the main issue is 
the water of the Colorado. 


Here Comes California: For the Col- 
orado, the treaty provides: (1) a guar- 
antee to. Mexico of 1,500,000 acre feet of 
water a year; (2) permission for Mexico 
to build a diversion dam below the 
boundary line; and an equal reduction in 
the amount of water-used by Mexico and 
the United States in dry years. 

“An excellent example of the manner 
in which two neighboring states, while 
adequately protecting their particular na- 
tional interests, can cooperate,” Sen. Tom 
Connally of Texas, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, called these 
arrangements, and most of the states in 
the Colorado basin agreed. But Califor- 
nians could see nothing but a ceiling on 
their future. The continuing development 
of Southern California depends on water 
and electric pes which can come only 
from the Colorado. There is not enough 
water in the river to satisfy all future 
needs, opponents of the treaty claim; for 
every acre of land irrigated in Mexico an 
acre in the United States must remain 
barren desert. 

So California entered the fray full 
tilt, and with a Hollywood touch. It dis- 
tributed big, expensive, slick-paper book- 
lets, printed in three colors. State Attor- 
ney General Robert W. Kenny headed a 
delegation to the Senate hearings, armed 
with statistics, legal citations, and dra- 
matic broadsides. Sen. Sheridan Downey 
rallied to the cause. The aged and ailing 
Sen. Hiram Johnson emerged from vir- 
tual retirement to strike a blow. 


Asleep at the Switch: But it was John- 
son who was responsible for the Califor- 
nians’ first defeat as the hearings opened. 
The committee had ruled that it would 
hear State Department ar ts first. 
Kenny thereupon made a deal with Sen- 
ators Johnson, Pat McCarran of Nevada, 


When the first State Department witness 
had finished, Johnson was supposed to 
move that the opposition be given a 
chance to make an opening statement, 
Bridges would second the motion. 
But when Acting Secretary of State 


z. 
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Preformed 


wire rope 
- SAVES TIME 3 WAYS 





ASK YOUR OWN 
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Men in every industry are changing to 
Preformed wire rope because they have discovered 
it saves time in three important ways. 
First, it cuts time of installation at least in half 
because it is so easy to handle, so free 
from kinking. 
Second, Preformed saves time in operations. 
It is so flexible it can be spooled at higher speeds. 
Third, it reduces time-out for shutdowns and 
replacements because it lasts longer. 
These are potent reasons why men searching 
for new ways to save time prefer 
Preformed wire rope. 


SUPPLIER *® OR PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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OPA and WPB Join Up to Give 
New Cut to Cloth and to Prices 


Lower Cost, Better Grades 
of Must-Have Garments Dual Aim 
of New Allocation Plan 


For more than a year shoppers have 
been fingering shoddy a howe compar- 
ing rising prices on the tags, and vocifer- 
ously complaining about shortages of low- 
cost clothes (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 8, 1943). 
Women’s dresses are the outstanding ex- 
ample. Just two years ago 70 per cent 
sold below $7.95; now 70 per cent are 
selling above that price. Women’s coats 
retailing under $12 have vanished. Low- 
and medium-priced shirts and shorts for 
men and inexpensive garments for chil- 
dren have disappeared. Clothing quality, 
steadily deteriorating, has reached a 
point which Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles called “a national scandal.” 

What happened was this: Manufactur- 
ers (pms popular-priced apparel lines 
and -went over to producing higher-p 
merchandise with greater profit margins. 
Following that lead, converters who dye, 
print, and finish fabrics began processing 
them into price ranges availab ble 
to only the higher-priced lines. 


fill priorities for essential civilian gar- 
ments. Varying from quarter to quarter, 
the allocation will probably amount to 
75 per cent of all fabrics available for 
civilian use. 

@ The output of clothing manufacturers 
in the first half of 1948 will be examined 
and they will be given priorities to obtain 
the same amount of goods for essential 
garments as the essential portion of their 
1948 output. After filling their essential- 
garments quotas, they will be allowed to 
produce other garments up to 100 per 
cent of their 1943 output—but only if 
they can get the materials without priori- 
ties. 

@ To guarantee distribution, each ‘man- 
ufacturer must sell to retailer-customers 
the same proportion of his output that 
they bought in 1943. Sales of new manu- 
facturers to any one customer will be lim- 
ited to 10 per cent of output. 

@ To make certain 1948 quality levels 
are maintained, the rogram promises 
rigid controls “where feasible.” 

@ In general, prices will be rolled back 
to the level of the first half of 1948. A 
new average-price regulation will be sub- 
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stituted for the vague, loopholed General 
Maximum Price Regulation provisions. 


Individual garments of a class may vary, 


but the average price of that class must 
be as low as was the average in the first 
half of 1943. This stipulation is intended 
to plug leaks which enabled prices of in- 
ferior goods to be tremendously inflated. 
i The OPA will further try to strengthen 
price safeguards by pre-ticketing more 


“ Jow- and medium-priced cotton garments 


with specific dollars-and-cents ceilings 
before they arrive at retail outlets. The 
retailer must tag all other garments with 
OPA ceiling prices. Although the coming 
price rollbacks at retail. are estimated at 
a conservative 6 or 7 per cent, some 
OPA officials think the reduction will be 
greater. Retail clothing prices have 
climbed at least 11 per cent since the 
spring of 1943. 

Significance-—— 

Although the OPA has not yet ex- 
actly defined “essential” clothing, men’s, 
women’s, and children’s underwear, es- 
oy * warmies,” will be well up on 

new program ’s priority list for health 
reasons. Men’s shirts and shorts will get 
a high place. Because of the denim short- 
age i it is doubtful that the supply of work 
othes can be increased. As for the price 
rollback, it will be much more noticeable 
on rayons than on cottons. The Bank- 
head amendment*.to the Stabilization 
Extension Act of 1944 makes it almost 
impossible for the OPA to do much price 
whittling on cotton goods at the manu- 
facturers’ level. 

In finally determining its es- 

sential list the-OPA must decide 





These industry practices, plus 
larger public buying power and 
a demand for more expensive 
goods, hiked the nation’s civil- 
ian clothing bill from $5,800,- 
000,000 in 1989 to $11,400;- 
000,000 in 1914. Labeling the 
trend an inflationary pressure 
powerful enough to threaten 
the entire _price-stabilization 
program, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration teamed with the 
War Production Board last week 
to hammer down the bulge. 
Without increasing the total 
supply of civilian clothing, the: — 
joint OPA-WPB be is ing 
tended to (1) ring to store 


ing prices by a my eag i 
cent, and (8) improve the qual- 
ity of clothing for the price. 


_— Priorities: Subject .to 





where in the price line an item 
ceases to be essential. Is a $40 
dress a luxury item? 


That Date Again 


1... Millions of Americans have 
a been feeling the pay-as-you-go 
oF pay But 
+ nk all. March 15 will be 
~~ eek ip lenin. foe at le 

- 20,000,000 Federal income-tax 


payers. 

B mid-March 50,000,000 in- 
" will have to make re- 
turns on their 1944 incomes. 
Under the new, simplified tax 
program 30,000,000 will be eli- 
gible to. use as their report. the 
Sock stellnmiae seiee aeaeteod 
eir employers were requi 
to give them by the end of last 
month. ee eee ba 

is paid. 
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Browne—Drew Field (Fila.) Echoes 





Only a GI could be smug about the price of pants 
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New B. M.A. 


Income Plan 






For Each 
Member of Your Family 


Doctor’s Calls PAID 


in his office, hospital or your home. 


Hospital and Surgical 


“tee for self and entire family 
—issued for ages 3 months 
to 65 years. 


Similar Contracts for 
Men & Women 











































































































The B. M.A. “All-Ways Income Plan” offers 





many liberalized benefits...Hospital room 





and allowances for other expenses paid 








in any hospital—Every type of surgery 








included—Pays for nurse in your home 





— Maternity benefits in or out of hospital. 
rye! by 


e ACCIDENT e¢ SICKNESS 


e INCOME FOR RETIREMENT 


e INCOME FOR DEPENDENTS 
IN CASE OF DEATH FROM 


ANY CAUSE 


oniaten Rebs of — 


Radenit Men's Assurance Ca 


HOME OFFICE, KANSAS 10, MO. 
Offices in 40 Ma; Maj ties 


I a eee omy 


Furnish full information DA your NEW | 
| Income Plan for f: security. 


| ee anne | 


Address ............ Oe 
oe Romaine | 


| ace see ene Occuffttion eee 





Monthly income when disab 












































Monthl mts optional, 
eas $5 to $25 and up, de. 
pending on benefits you need. 
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those whose income is from royalties, 
interest, rentals, and similar sources, plus 
all who receive $5,000 or over. They 
must use the long form, but it has been 
simplified somewhat. 


Remember the riage. goecod our 
the biggest headache come to the 
4,000,000 people who still owe the gov- 
ernment some $900,000,000 on their 
1942 incomes. Those who chose last year 
to pay only half of the unforgiven por- 
tion of 1942 taxes were receiving bills 
for this debt last week. These bills also 
must be paid by March 15. The majority 
of taxpayers have forgotten all about it, 
Washington tax experts figure. But the 
government is going to give them only 
one concession as it reminds them; in- 
stead of having to make out a compli- 
cated tax form, they will be told what 
they still owe. 

Money will flood into the Treasury as 
the tax date approaches, but even the fis- 
cal- experts are not sure just how much 
it will be. About $18,500,000,000 is due, 
based on estimated 1945 returns.* The 
unanswered questions are how much has 
already been withheld from paychecks 
and how accurate are the estimates of 
tax due made by individuals during the 
year. 

Mathematics for the millions is not 
over with the signing of a check and the 
balancing of the checkbook. Between 
three and four million citizens—not near- 
ly so many as last year because of the 
simplification of the law-—still have to 
make an estimate of their 1945 incomes. 
But everyone who makes $5,000 or less 
(net) now can duck this chore. Those 
who make $100 or more from sources 
other than wages or salaries, if their total 
income for the year is more than $500, 
will have to submit an estimate. This 
rule will affect most independent busi- 
nessmen. 

More individuals than ever would have 





nforgiven 1942 tax; next 8 

mated at about $15,000. 000,000,000, because 
orgiven tax will be anted u 

cause the national income may be lower if 
with Germany ends. 
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to pay a tax. In 1940, 11 per cent of the 
population paid; last year the number 
had risen to 37 per cent. 

Arithmetic is the smallest of worries 
for those with incomes above average. 
Some sample figures: In 1940 the man 
making $10,000 a year (married, no chil- 
dren) paid a Federal income tax of $528; 
for 1944 it is $2,585. On $100, 000 the 
government took $43,476 in 1940; now 
it takes $69,435. On $1,000,000 the tax 
was $717,583 in 1940; now it is $900,- 
000. 


This Year’s Rules: Knowledge of last 
year’s tax law is no guarantee of a cor- 
rect return this time. Many changes call 
for new methods of filing. Among them 
are: 

@ Who files a return: This year, anyone 
who makes $500 or more of taxable in- 
come; last year, single persons with in- 
come over $624 or married couples with 
more than $1,200. 

@ Exemptions: A single person may de- 
duct $500 from taxable income. A couple 
filing a joint return may deduct $1,000, 
providing the wife made $500; otherwise 
their deduction is $500 plus whatever 
smaller amount she may have earned. 
Comparisons with last year are mislead- 
ing, since the Victory tax and the nor- 
mal income tax have now been com- 
bined. Surtax exemptions this year begin 
at $500 for the family head, $500 for his 
wife, and $500 for each dependent (the 
new law gives a slitht advantage to 
couples with more than one child). 

@ Deductions: This March the taxpayer 


using the short return form may deduct 


10 per cent for charitable or similar con- 
tributions, or if he wishes to use the long 
form and list them all, up to 15 per cent. 
People making more than $5,000 a year 
may take a flat $500 for such contribu- 
tions or list each separately. 
@ Servicemen: The government will con- 
sider that members of the armed forces 
ave received no income if their pay is 
below $1,500 a year. Wives of these men 
can list them as having no income. (In 
the Army, technical sergeants and those 
of lower rank have a base pay of less 
than $1,500.) 
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‘Even for a Single Moment” 


Eleven years ago President Roosevelt 
appointed Philip L. Sullivan to the Fed- 
eral bench. Last week in a crowded Fed 
eral District Court in Chicago Judge Sul- 
livan delivered this decision: 


I am of the opinion that the President was . 


without authority, either under Section Three 
of the War Labor Disputes Act or under the 
war powers conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, to take possession of the plants 
and facilities of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

. . The President,‘ as Commander-in- 
Chief, does not have unlimited power over 
the persons and property of citizens. He may 
not seize private property just because it 
might be useful or beneficial to the armed 
forces . . . The constitutional guarantees that 
protect the sacred rights, liberties, and prop- 
erty of American citizens . . . may not be 
transgressed with impunity nor be disre- 
garded because of expediency; neither may 
they be abridged or suspended, even for a 
single moment, except in the manner and 
under the circumstances specifically pro- 
vided by law. 


Though the decision was obviously 
going against them, government attor- 
neys, union executives, and Army officers 
continued to listen for the full 37 minutes 
it took Judge Sullivan to give his opin- 
ion. From his court the Montgomery 
Ward case would certainly go eventually 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 8). But now the 
lower court’s ruling was of pressing im- 
portance. Its legal reasoning might well 
stand up on reexamination by the high 
tribunal. Controversial wartime Presiden- 
tial powers would get a real test. 


What It Doesn’t Mean: Ward's had 
claimed that it was not a war-production 
plant within the meaning of the War 
Labor Disputes Act and Judge Sullivan 
upheld that contention. Terming Ward’s 
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Sullivan: The President hasn't the power 
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The tiniest surface scratch ... so 
small you might never notice it... 
can often grow big and serious un- 
der the constant shock and pound- 
ing of vibration. For a scratched 
part is.a w :ak part that may open 
the door to fatigue failure. 

To minimize this possibility in 
their products, experienced air- 
craft engineers use forming 
blocks fabricated from Laminated 
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Dividend: Bulking into a 25-ton pile of high-grade paper, canceled securities of 
the Milwaukee Railroad pay the war effort an unexpected dividend as wastepaper 
salvage. An accumulation of more than 75 years of securities issued by predecessor 
companies, the gilt-paper donation was handed over to salvage officials by Jerry 


Welch (left), assistant secretary treasurer. 





“a retail establishment engaged solely in 
distribution,” he ruled that the word 
“production” in the act could not be de- 
fined to include “distribution.” 

The judge called “admittedly only ad- 
visory” the War Labor Board recommen- 
dations from which the Montgomery 
Ward case stemmed and said that only 
Congress could give them more force. “It 
s the duty of Congress to enact the laws,” 
he concluded, “and the duty of thé 
courts to interpret them.” 

Granting that “my decision can be 
wrong,” Judge Sullivan denied both the 
government petition for a judgment up- 
holding the legality of the seizure and an 
injunction restraining Ward officials from 
interfering with Army operations. Then 
he preserved the status quo at the mail- 
order company’s plants by staying all 
proceedings pending the government’s 
appeal to the higher court. 

Though it was Sewell Avery’s day in 
court, the Ward chairman was vacation- 
ing at Chandler, Ariz., when the decision 
came. Jubilant at the victory, he said 
Ward's had been fighting for the individ- 
ual’s constitutional rights “to join a union, 
not join a union, or to resign from a 
union.” 


Glum over the defeat, Samuel Wol- 


chok, president of the CIO United Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Em- 
ployes concerned in the Ward dispute, 
snapped back: “Woe to labor if Sewell 
Avery becomes its champion.” 


Postwar Aviation Plums 


Nine airlines and one steamship com- 
pany had fought long and loud for the 


prize postwar routes over the North At-. 


lantic. Last week Pan American Airways 
and American Export Airlines won a ten- 
tative decision. 

Thomas L. Wrenn and F. D. Moran, 
Civil Aeronautics Board examiners, rec- 
ommended that the CAB dole out the 
routes like this: 

@ Pan Am—New York and Washington 
to Bermuda, the Azores, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Marseille, and Rome; and Chicago, De- 
troit, Washington, New York, and Boston 
to Shediac (Canada), Botwood (New- 
foundland), Foynes (Eire), London, 
Paris, Zurich, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Basra 
(Iraq), Karachi (India), and Calcutta. 
@ Amex—New York and Boston to New- 
foundland or Labrador, Eire, London, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Bucharest, Istanbul, Athens, Cairo, and 
Sevastapol; and New York and Boston to 
Newfoundland or Labrador, Greenland, 
Iceland, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Len- 
ingrad, and Moscow. Originally the CAB 
had planned to extend the Moscow route 
to Teheran and Basra, but Russia’s mis- 
trust of foreign air intrusion raises doubt 
that it will even get beyond Stockholm. 


_ For Service Rendered: Wrenn and 
Moran found that Pan Am had earned 
franchises by its «-orldwide pioneering. 
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They made the awards to American Ex- 
port contingent upon CAB approval of 
American Airlines’ application to pur- 
chase a 51 per cent interest in Amex, 
which already operates to Europe and 
North -Africa on a temporary basis. 
American’s strong “capital and income 
position” swayed the examiners in favor 
of the deal. 

After hearing the losers’ objections on 
Feb. 28, the CAB probably will hand 
down a final verdict in short order. Mean- 


_ while, the State Department is negotiat- 


ing with Iceland, Eire, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Greece, and Czecho-Slovakia 
for landing rights. 

Iceland is expected soon to approve 
an agreement submitted by Louis G. 
Dreyfus Jr., United States Minister. It 
would give commercial planes the peace- 
time right to use Meeks Field, now a stop 
on most North Atlantic flights of the 
Army Air Transport Command. 


‘Sell Us the Tools...’ 


Only 12% per cent of the 459,000 ma- 
chine tools in Britain’s war factories came 
from the United States via Lend-Lease. 
But when British manufacturers began to 
plan their transition to a peacetime econ- 
omy, those 58,000 owned-in-America 
tools caused headaches out of proportion 
to their number. Last week Britain solved 
the problem. It bought the tools. 

For $31,500,000 the British Govern- 
ment acquired the right to allocate its 
purchases among manufacturers for ci- 
vilian production as soon as war needs 
ease.* Under Lend-Lease the United 
States Government would have retained 
title; British manufacturers could not have 
used the tools on any nonmilitary goods. 
Besides threatening to immobilize a siz- 
able portion of Britain’s productive pow- 
er, this restriction already was causing 
grave uncertainty among British toolmak- 
ers trying to estimate their postwar 
markets. 

Although the original lot of tools cost 
the United States $166,000,000, Foreign 
Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley, 
who heads Lend-Lease and negotiated 
the transaction, apparently gave the Brit- 
ish no bargain. Enemy action had sent 
some shipments to the bottom of the At- 
lantic and had destroyed others in Eng- 
land. Many tools were expendable items 
built especially for war work and had al- 
ready seen plenty of use. 


Significance-——— 

United States toolmakers applauded 
the sale. Because of the long life of ma- 
chine tools they worry about the huge 
surplus that will overhang their markets 
after the war. Now the British have re- 
duced that hazard by the approximate 
equivalent of the total United States out- 
put in a normal peacetime year. 








®One day after announcing the the Brit- 
ish Government eased controls on $12, 
machine tools in order to facilitate recon’ 





JAMES SESSIONS paints his impression of Borg-Warner’s In- 
gersoll plant at Kalamazoo. Here, where furnaces are made 
in peacetime, Borg-Warner-designed amphibian ‘‘Beach- 


Almost every American 
benefits every day 
jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 
“WAR ye 


busters’ are now built by mass production methods. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 
| 


The appliances that make your home 
more livable . . . the automobile, air- 
plane or boat that transports you... 
the food you eat .. . all bring Borg- 
Warner into your life. 

For, in peacetime, this company 
makes an astounding variety of es- 
sential products. And no matter what 


. the product, Borg-Warner engineers 


are guided by one basic principle: 
“design it better—make it better.” 
Perhaps this simple motto explains 


why Borg-Warner has been privileged 
to work with other industries in the 
development of better products at 
lower cost. Perhaps it is the reason, 
for example, why Borg -Warner-built 
parts are serving in 9 out of 10 
makes of motor cars. 

With peace, Borg-Warner produc- 
tion skill (now devoted to war needs) 
will again be applied to the making 
of products for the benefit of “‘almost 
every American every day.” 


These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. ¢« CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG 


H PRODUCTION 


MANUFACTURING « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN « NORGE ¢ NORGE 


MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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KEEP BUYING 


Imagine a gun 
that can smash 
right through 
heaviest enemy 


sink a heavy 


é » armor, that can 
cruiser at ten 


miles range 

That’s what you 
help to keep fir- 
ing when you 
Buy War Bonds! 


BONDS! 


A SINGLE BATTERY OF 4 ‘‘LONG TOM” CANNON 
can deliver a dozen 95-lb. shell per minute into 
enemy positions as far as 15 miles away. That's 
more than a ton of fighting fury every two minutes! 


Heavy-hitting 155 mm. shell are now rolling out by the 
thousands to help deliver the knock-out blows! 


Up front, the doughboys are stalled 
by stubborn fortifications. Delayed, 
but.not stopped! For the long arm 
of the Artillery is swinging into ac- 
tion. WHAM! .. . a giant “Long 
Tom” fires to probe the target. 
There’s a deadly silence at the bat- 
tery; then the distant thunder of the 
exploding shell. From a tiny plane 
overhead, an observer spots the hit. 
“Base deflections one two zero. Bat- 
tery right, quadrant four one zero.” 
WHAM! ...a second gun speaks. 
Finally, from the observer, “On 
Target!” and the whole battery leaps 


to life! Like clockwork, the sweating 
loaders pass up more powder and 
shell. Like clockwork, the guns keep 
booming. There is no letting up, 
until the target is reduced to rubble 
and the Infantry is ready to move on. 


That’s how the Artillery co-operates 
with the doughboys. And it is Olds- 
mobile’s privilege to co-operate too, 
with volume production of shell for 
the “Long Toms” and other large 
cannon, with cannon for planes and 
tanks, and plane-launched rockets, to 
help deliver the knock-out blows! 


OLDSMOBILE ”™"* GENERAL MOTORS 


FIRE-POWER (8 OUR BUSINESS 
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By this time certainly about ev- 
erything bad that could be said about 
Henry Wallace as a possible successor 
to Jesse Jones in the Department of 
Commerce, and as the head of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and other 
lending agencies, has long since been 
said. The peak in the stream of derog- 
atory comments, as a matter of fact, 
was reached on the second day of the 
controversy with the statement of Con- 
gressman John Jennings Jr., from Ten- 
nessee. According to Mr. Jennings: “If 
there is any position for which Henry 
A. Wallace is qualified in this govern- 
ment, it should be abolished. 

This column is not _ interested 
either in summarizing this flood of 
criticism or in trying to find still more 
biting ways by which to say the same 
things. It is profoundly interested, 
however, in helping to provide a sound 
and objective basis upon which to ap- 
praise what having Mr. Wallace -as 
Secretary of Commerce would mean 
both to our economy as a whole and 
to us as just ordinary individuals try- 
ing to make a living. Such a basis, in 
our judgment, is most clearly found 
by arriving at a conclusion on two 
quite simple points. 


The first of these points is just 
about as closely related to your pock- 
etbook as anything could be. The RFC 
and its various subsidiaries now have, 
in the jargon of the financial world, an 
investment portfolio of well over $30,- 
000,000,000. Some of this is in the 
form of loans and some of it repre- 
sents direct ownership of factories and 
equipment and raw materials. But all 
of it represents an investment—an in- 
vestment of your money. Specifically, 
it represents an investment of about 
$1,000 for you and your family—for 
every family in the United States. 

Now suppose that instead of this 
being a government agency, or series 
of agencies, it was just an ordinary 
organization in which you had this 
$1,000 investment, and you as a stock- 
holder were called upon to vote your 
stock in an.election for a new man- 
agement of the concern. Would you 
cast your vote as a stockholder to have 
Mr. Wallace handle your $1,000?. Or 
would your conclusion. be that your 
investment would be more profitable, 
and you would have a better chance 
of getting your $1,000 back (in this 
case in the form of lower taxes), if the 
Organization were directed by some- 
one who has had more experience and 
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The Danger Is Not Being Exaggerated 


by RALPH ROBEY 


has shown more aptitude in such mat- 
ters? 

That is the first point. The second 
one is a bit more subtle but funda- 
mentally it is just as easy to answer. 

Suppose that gradually over the 
years you have accumulated a little 
money—a few hundred or several thou- 
sand, it makes no difference—and 
you have decided that you would like 
to pull the money out of your sav- 


‘ings bank, or perhaps liquidate your 


government bonds, and invest it in 
some way which you think will give 
you a better return. Perhaps you 
would like to go into business for 
yourself, or perhaps you are just 
thinking of investing the money in 
some- going concern- whose future 
looks promising. 

Now suppose there suddenly ap- 
pears on the scene a perfectly gigantic 
organization which has both the funds 
and the power to enter, either directl 
or indirectly, into competition wit 
you, no ‘matter which way you turn. 
And suppose, further, that those in 
control of this enormous organization, 
since it means no skin off their noses 
if they lose money, announce that they 
are going to use the resources of the 
organization to make jobs, regardless 
of whether the things produced can 
be sold for enough to cover costs of 
production. 

As an independent investor who is 
completely free either to risk or not 
to risk his-savings—and that is the only 
kind of investor we have in this nation 
—would you, if faced with such a pos- 
sibility, take a chance with your mon- 
ey? Or would you just sit tight and 
wait until you see what happens? 


Those are the underlying ques- 
tions raised by the Wailace appoint- 
ment. If we want to save the $1,000 
which each of us as a family already 
has invested, and if we want to assure 
that continuous flow of new invest- 
ment without which there cannot be 
jobs in private industry for the mil- 
lions who will be looking for work at 
the end of the war, then clearly hav- 
ing Mr. Wallace in charge of the RFC 
would be most unwise. For him to be 
Secretary of Commerce, with the Jend- 
ing agencies divorced from that de- 


partment, would be less serious. But . 


even that, in view of his announced 
determination to use the office to wage 
a war between big and little business, 
would have to be regarded as an un= 
favorable development. 
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Wausau Laundry Company, Wausau, Wisconsin 




















N Iron Fireman stoker in the Wausau 

Laundry Co., Wausau, V'isconsin, saved 

18°4 of previous fuel costs and during one 

year saved over 10 wecks full time labor 
of one man, 

Thousands of plants throughout America 
are experiencing similar savings in fuel and 
man hours. These savings result because 
Iron Fireman stokers are under full auto- 
matic control—instantly responsive to every 
demand. They require less fuel because they 
burn coal with scientific efficiency. There’s 
an Iron Fireman stokér for every size and 
type of firing job. 

You can find out now just how much fuel 
and labor Iron Fireman can save in your 
plant. Iron Fireman has a thoroughly experi- 
enced engineering staff that you can call in, 
without cost or obligation, to make an 
impartial survey of your boiler room. Write 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3741 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 




































































IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 
efficient combustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 
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Born: A son, RICHARD, to 
Dr ArtuR ROpZINSKI, con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, and 
Mrs. Ropzinski; in New 
York, Jan. 24. Rodzinski has 
- one son, Witold, a United 
States Army Air Forces cap- 
tain, by a previous mar- 
riage. . 

Quadruplets, to SENORA 
CaRMEN Duran, 28; in San 
Francisco Lempa, El Salva- 
dor, Jan. 24. The boys were 
baptized Franklin, Winston, 
Joseph, and Charles. 


Birthdays: GENERAL OF THE 
Army MacArtuur, Com- 
mander in the Southwest Pacific, 65, 
Jan. 26. MacArthur celebrated with busi- 
ness as usual on Luzon Island. 

Joxun D. ROCKEFELLER Jn., 71, Jan. 29. 

Lr. Gen. Water Krvuecer, Com- 
mander of the United States Sixth Army 
on Luzon, 64, Jan. 26. 


Separated: In New York, the separation 
of Goria VANDERBILT, who will inherit 
$4,500,000 with her 21st birthday on 
Feb. 20, and Pat pi Cicco Jr., 35, ac- 
tors’ agent, “by mutual consent,” was an- 
nounced by Gloria’s attorney. When she 
‘was 10 Gloria was the subject of a long 
suit in which her aunt, Mrs. H Payne 
Whitney, finally won her custody from 
her mother. Gloria was married to di 
Cicco three years ago. Recently dis- 
charged from the Army for physical dis- 
ability, he has gone back to work in Holly- 
wood. Highlights of the di Cicco marriage: 
@ In March 1942, di Cicco was charged 
with assault after tangling with a New 
York hotel room clerk who refused to 
lend him one of the hotel kitchen pots 
for a chicken cacciatora party with 
friends. The clerk sued for $100,000 for 
assault. The case was dismissed. 

@ After di Cicco joined the Army as a 
private in April 1942, he and Gloria set 
_ up housekeeping in Manhattan, Kan., 
near Fort Riley. Seven months later, 
when the pair moved to Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., the Manhattan sheriff attached their 
furniture for unpaid bills. The bills, which 
Gloria said had never been presented, 
were later paid. and the sale was called 
off. Indi tly, Mrs. di Cicco said the 
people of Manhattan were “un-American. 
They took every advantage of us.” 

@ Last June, in a New York night club, 
di Cicco, then a lieutenant, shouted abuse 
at a newspaperman smaller than he. A 
Texan, Benny Bickers, also small of stat- 
ure, objected. Di Cicco then turned on 
Bickers, who flattened him twice, both in- 
side and outside the club. 


Desk Job: In Washington, D. C., Gen. 
Josern W. St1LweE LL, former commander 
of United States forces in the China- 
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...at 15, with her mother in Hollywood... 


International 
- - and on her honeymoon with Pat 





Burma-India theater, was appointed com- 

manding general ‘of the Army Ground 

Forces. He succeeds Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, 

who has gone to Europe as a deputy com- 

rere under General of the Army Eisen- 
ower. 


Ridiculous Sin: In Los Angeles, Calif., 
Vicx1 Baum, 49, Viennese-born writer, 
disavowed the book “Once in Vienna,” 
recently released to reviewers by the 
Didier Publishing Co. of New York. Sug- 
gesting that Didier might have purchased 

er first novel, “Stage Door,” written at 
15, Miss Baum said: “If so, I never author- 





Wide World Photos 
Gloria at 7 ... with her aunt, Mrs. Whitney ...at the hunt... 


ized the publication . . . or 
the title of this adolescent, 
utterly dated, and ridiculous 
sin of my early youth.” The 
Didier company insisted it 
purchased the book after its 
London publication (under 
the same title) a year ago. 
Denying it was Miss Baum’s 
first novel, the publishers 
said: “We cannot agree that 
... She at the age of 15 was 
able to show such precocious 
‘genius describing the love 
life of a Viennese tenor.” 


Caught: On Jan. 28, in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Cart. Jur- 
GEN WATTENBERG, who led 
24 German prisoners in a mass escape 
from the Papago Park internment camp 
Christmas Eve, (NEwswEEk, Jan. 8), was 
recaptured by city detectives. Wattenberg, 
former officer on the scuttled German 
pocket battleship Graf Spee, was the last 
of the escapees to be caught. “Wattenberg 
is very uncommunicative,” the local FBI 
chief said, “but we hope to discover where 
he lived and what he has been doing.” 





Tempest: On Jan. 26, in Chicago, Joun 
S. CLarx, Cook County assessor, accused 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
of filing a false affidavit on a Loop build- 
ing he owned to get an $8,548 tax reduc- 
tion. In Washington, Ickes immediately 
issued a statement: “Never, to my know!- 
edge, did I at any time make an affidavit 
to the Board of Tax Appeals.” He con- 
tinued: “Out in Chicago the select ‘More 
Calumny for Ickes Club,” headed by Bertie 
McCormick of The Chicago Tribune, is 
brewing another tempest in a teapot.” 


Died: ConsTaNTINE OuMaNSKY, 42, Rus- 
sian Ambassador to Mexico and Central 
America; in Mexico City, Jan. 25 (see 
page 68). ? 

Tuomas J. Penpercast, 72, former 
Kansas City machine boss; in Kansas 
City, Mo., Jan. 26 (see page 45). 

W.apysLaw Neuman, 52, Polish Min- 
ister to Mexico; in New York, Jan. 24. 
Dr. Neuman was Minister to Norway 
when the Nazis occupied it. Béfore he 
took the Mexican post, he was in London 
as Minister from the Polish Government- 
in-Exile to the Norwegian Government- 
in-Exile. 

Rasu Brenan Bose, 59, exiled Indian 
politician; in Tokyo, the Tokyo radio an- 
nounced Jan. 22. Bose, who fled India, 
became -a Japanese citizen in 1923. He 
frequently appealed to the Indians by 
radio to save “Asia for Asiatics.” 

Carr V. Van Anna, 80, for 21 years 
managing editor of The New York Times; 
in New York, Jan. 28 (see page 89). 

Cot. Epwin A. Hansey, 63, for 47 
years a Senate employe and its secretary 
since 1933; Washington, Jan. 29. 
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TELEVISION, one of the post-war wonders that ‘will: be yours, 
depends on electricity. So do your refrigerator, telephone, radio, 
washing machine, lights. Electricity powers the automatic coal- 
stoker in your basement. And remember, most of America’s elec- 
tricity comes from coal! On top of all this—Bituminous Coal 
heats 4 out of every 7 homes in the U.S. Truly, Bituminous Coal 
is the Faithful Servant of Home, Farm, and Industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


Faithful Servant of Home, Farm, and Industry! 





COAL IS THE SOURCE OF ELECTRIC POWER for most of this 
country’s production lines—it is also a basic material from which 
many products are made, such as plastics, nylon threads, dyes, 
and many drugs—including the new life-saving sulfas! In addie 
tion, the production of steel, paints, explosives, thousands of 
chemicals, and some 200,000 other products depends on coalf 








“AMERICA NEEDS ELECTRICITY FROM COAL!” 


‘ Last year, for electric utilities, railroads, 

~ home, factory, and farm, the coal industry 

produced over 600 million tons... more 

coal than has ever been mined in any year 

in any country in history! And the industry 

acediie is hard at work to make your post-war coal 

for home heating in more uniform sizes, practically dust- 
less—cleaner than ever. 


Surprising facts about Bituminous Coal 


1. Electric utilities are the fifth largest consumers of coal 
...using in excess of 76 million tons annually! More 
electricity is generated from coal than from all other 
sources combined! 

2. Electricity generated from coal costs less to produce— 
by a wide margin—than electricity generated from “free” 
water power! And modern coal-burning steam plants are 
the inmost efficient power-generating plants. 

3. Experts say that without electric power generated 
from coal, over 700 million additional workers would be 
required for America’s annual industrial production. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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MacPhail Syndicate’s Cut-Rate Buy 
' - Makes Big News for Yankee Fans 


Two and a half years ago “Loud Larry” 
MacPhail left his job as president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers to become Lt. Col. 
Leland Stanford MacPhail of the Army. 
When word went around recently that 
he was to be retired to the inactive list 
Feb. 10, baseball writers boomed him for 
a new job, national coordinator of sports. 
MacPhail denied impatiently that he ever 
would want that kind of work. Last week 
his reason—the biggest baseball story in 
years—first appeared on the pages of The 
New York Journal-American: MacPhail, 
Capt. Dan Topping, owner of the profes- 
sional football Brooklyn Tigers and hus- 
band of Sonja Henie, and Del E. Webb, 
onetime minor-league pitcher, friend of 
Bing Crosby, and millionaire owner of a 
Phoenix, Ariz., construction company, 
had bought the New York Yankees for a 
reported $2,800,000. 

The club was bought from the princi- 


pal heirs of the late Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
who had been a chief owner for 25 years, 
and from Edward G. Barrow, club presi- 
dent, who had 10 per cent of the stock. 
The price included all the physical prop- 
erties of the Yankees, richest and most 
successful major-league club—the Yankee 
Stadium, the valuable minor-league out- 
lets at Binghamton, Norfolk, Newark, and 
Kansas City (including the parks at the 
two latter cities), and title to an esti- 
mated 400 ballplayers (among those who 
will return from the wars are such Yankee 
stalwarts as Joe DiMaggio, Charley Kel- 
ler, Joe Gordon, and Spud Chandler). 
Since the original asking price was 
$4,000,000, the Yankees were a bargain. 


Heritage of the Babe: The club’s his- 
tory dates back 42 years but it wasn’t 
until 1920 that the golden era began with 
the arrival of a pitcher-outfielder called 








‘I’m a Yankee Doodle Boy’ 


by Mullin 

















Babe Ruth and a general manager, Ed 
Barrow, both from the Boston Red Sox. 
Two seasons after the Home-Run King 
joined the club, the Yankees, under Man- 
ager Miller J. Huggins, won their first 
American League pennant, the first of 
fourteen in the next 23 years. 

Another two seasons and the Ruppert 
Rifles won their first world championship 
—first of ten World Series victories, more 
than any other major-league club. That 
year, 1923, Colonel Ruppert unveiled the 
Yankees’ permanent home—the Yankee 
Stadium, “The House That Ruth Built.” 


. The big bats—Tony Lazzeri, Bob Meusel, 


Lou Gehrig, and Ruth—terrorized the op- 
position pitchers. Huggins died in 1929, 
and after Bob Shawkey tried to run the 
team for a season, Joseph McCarthy took 
over. The new pilot, a quiet, shrewd tac- 
tician, had won a National League pen- 
nant with the Chicago Cubs, but had 
never himself played in the big leagues. 
With the Yankees, he fashioned seven 
World Series victories out of eight flags. 

The purchase of the Yankees severed 
the club’s last ties with Ruppert and the 
past. The club always had been operated 
as a conservative, colorless, efficient team 
machine. Its last individualist was Babe 
Ruth. Now MacPhail, another individual- 
ist who introduced night baseball to the 
majors and founded pennants for Cincin- 
nati and Brooklyn in the National League, 
is president and general manager. Vocal- 
ly, the only difference between MacPhail 
and his former Dodger employe, “Lippy” 
Leo Durocher, is that of pitch, not vol- 
ume. 


What Now? The new boss of the 
Yankees made it clear that Barrow and 
McCarthy would remain with the club, 
but Barrow retired to the background on 
the board of directors. 

“ MacPhail’s syndicate has a new angle 

in sports: a major-league baseball team 
and a major-league football team under 
the same ownership. Topping’s Tigers 
(formerly the Dodgers), with National 
Football League approval, probably will 
move. to the Yankee Stadium from Eb- 
bets Field, a move that will virtually . 
freeze out rival football leagues from 
New York. 

Typically flamboyant was MacPhail’s 
pronouncement on baseball’s chances to 
continue this year. “We have bought the 
club,” he said at the 21 Club in Man- 
hattan, where the news was officially an- 
nounced, “and are ready to take whatever 
chance the future has in store for the 
game.” Webb was present but not Cap- 
tain Topping of the Marines, who is at 
the front. MacPhail, however, did most 
of the talking. He felt there was no room 
for optimism “until the rm ae of 4-F’s | 
is removed.” And, he added: “They had 
better go slow with the 4-F’s until they 
find out what they are g to do with 
all the 1-A’s they have now.” ‘ 
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‘right from the start’’ by the skilled hands of a 
master distiller who has devoted a lifetime to producing a superb rum of 
matchless flavor. Always keep a bottle of RONRICO handy for the best 
in cocktails, collins, highballs and cola drinks. Write for FREE booklet, 

“THE HANDS OF TIME’ gags analysis of human _ hands. 
RONRICO CORPORATION, Dept. N., Miami, Florida. 


RONRICO 


Best RUM bar none’ 


Ronrico Rum 86. Proof. 
U. S. Representative! Import Div. McKesson &% Robbins, Inc. 
Tet Marks — 1945 
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With Globe-Wernicke 
“SAFEGUARD” SYSTEM 
And WOOD FILES 








Don’t take a chance on disorganized filing causing costly mistakes ..« 
irritating delays in your office. Not when it’s so easy to avoid with a 
Globe-Wernicke Safeguard system. For here’s a famous filing plan that 
provides a complete set of guides and folders arranged according to a 
clear, easy, common-sense method to make filing and finding accurate, 
‘speedy, sure! 


For tops in efficiency, combine Safe- 
guard with smooth operating G/W 
Wood Files—precision built for a life- 
time of trouble-free service. See them 
at your G/W dealer—or write The 
Globe-Wernicke Co., “Headquarters 
for Modern Office Engineering,” Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Be sure and ask for your 
free copy of the “FIND-I-TIS” book- 
let... that speeds up filing and finding 
regardless of the system you now use. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP "EM! 
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‘4 Graphic House 
Zorina: A solid Ariel 


THEATER 


Tempest on a Turntable 


Cheryl Crawford’s presentation of 
“The Tempest” is Broadway’s first since 
1916—for reasons that are still apparent 
even in this enlightened revival. William 








Shakespeare’s last important contribution _ 


to the theater is a challenge to any pro- 
ducer: a baffling mixture of tedious plot- 
ting, low comedy, and delightful poetic 
fantasy. Margaret Webster, once again 
en rapport with the Bard, had both the 
courage and the background to tackle the 
producing job. If, in her directing, she 
sacrifices fantasy for clarity and continu- 
ity, Broadway will be the richer for the 
play’s limited run of eight weeks. 

The single set by Motley, centered on 
a'turntable, presents Prospero’s cell and 
the subsequent scenes with more art than 
imagination, but it has the practical value 
of keeping the play in constant motion. 
More in the mood of the romantic idyl 
is David Diamond’s musical description 
of the enchanted island where “a thou- 
sand twangling instruments” make 
“sounds and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not.” : 

But, with the notable exception of Ar- 
nold Moss’s admirable interpretation of 
Prospero and Frances Heflin’s natural 
performance as the magician’s guileless 
daughter, Miss Webster's casting looks 
better on paper: Zorina, the ballet dancer, 


is Ariel; Canada Lee, the Negro actor ° 


and welter-weight contender of some 


ago, plays Caliban; and the pain- 4 
fully comic Trinculo and Stephano are — 


Can: 


impersc 
Czech | 
Jan We 
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Graphic House 
Canada Lee: A monstrous Caliban 







impersonated by the famous refugee 
Czech comedians, George Voskovec and 
Jan Werich, 


Ariel With Ballast: Lee’s Caliban is 
both articulate and monstrous, which is 
probably all that one could demand of 


the grotesque role. But, granted that’ 


Zorina has grace and poise, she has 
neither the singing voice for Ariel’s liltin 
songs nor the instinct for Shakespeare's 
poetry. Despite her lissome entrances 
and exits, Zorina’s Ariel is, a trifle solid 
for an airy spirit. As for the Czech actors, 
obviously funny fellows, the director al- 
lows them to make a major issue of some 
of the most fumbling comedy Shake- 
speare ever wrote. 

As so often before, Miss Webster has 
not hesitated to edit the Bard of Avon 
with a firm and knowing blue pencil. 
One decisive stroke eliminated the fourth- 
act Masque; but the same sure sense of 








theater salvages Prospero’s to re- 
Die the Sey 6 saan epilogue. In an 
effective climax that perfectly catches the 





spirit of the piece, Miss Webster sees to 
amet her actors “are melted ried ‘air, _ 
thin air,” as Prospero says good-by to hi 
island: “We are such stuff as dreams are 
made on, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep.” 
€ Following in Mary Astor’s,recent mis- 
step (“Many. Happy Returns”), another 
een celebrity, Gloria ia Swanson, made 
ms Broadway debut ina loose-fitting 
ander.” Unlike Miss~ Astor’s vehicle, 
Swanson’s Rad ‘a few amusing linés. 
J@Utherwise the Hollywood. jinx “was -mu- 
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WE WANT YOU to understand the reason fon 
the present scarcity of “Eveready” flashlight 
batteries. Nearly all the batteries we can 
make are going to the Armed Forces and to 
vital war industries. This naturally creates 
an unavoidable shortage htre in the civilian 
market. 

But you can count on “Eveready” flash- 
light batteries returning after the war in 
ample quantities. These new batteries will be 
definitely superior, engineered for even longer 
service than before. 





Money talks and it talks: loudest when you buy 


+ > Wer Bonds: ~~ 


LIGHTER MAOMENTS vith 
Eveready Batteries 


“Spruce up a bit, Corporal—/ think a 
couple of wolves are following us! 































The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distin- 
guishes’ products of Nationat Carbon’ Co., Inc: 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





‘After They've Seen Paree’ 


An exhausted soldier back from the 
front was seeing his baby for the first 
time. But its crying annoyed him so 
much that he bolted from home and went 
to live in a hotel. 

Another who entered service at 18 
and “grew ten years in two” refused to 
return to his parents, who still regarded 
him as a child. 

Of a group vf overseas veterans, 40 
per cent admitted that they wanted 
either to “stay put in seaport cities” or 
try to earn their living in some place far 
from home. 

Even before the war’s end, thousands 
of perplexed wives and parents of return- 
ing veterans have been confronted with 
these and other ominous signs of dis- 
satisfaction with safe but humdrum home 
life. British Tommies return to “Blighty” 
with an unconquerable nostalgia for 
*rance. American doughboys show quirks 
and attitudes that seem strange to the 
folks at home. All face problems of re- 
learning civilian ways. 

So serious is this threat to the Ameri- 
can family that the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America selected it as the 
main theme of its 24th annual meeting in 
New York last week. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt opened 
the two-day session by describing the ex- 
soldier readjustment program as “the 
most important subject we can talk 
about.” She laid the chief blame for the 
restless unhappiness of these men on 
“many families who . . . lack patience 





SS 





and understanding of how to win the 
man back to normal life and to give him 


the feeling that nothing excuses him 


from carrying his rightful responsibilities 
again.” To help in this readjustment, Mrs. 
Roosevelt asked educators to “fit what 
the men need into as short a period as 
possible,” and industry “to realize its 
responsibility in offering jobs of some im- 
portance to young men who have held 
positions of jeadershi during the war.” 
Wives and parents will have to get “some 
conception of the type of life the boys 
en 


in service had to ure.” 


The Marriage Counsel: While many 
ex-soldiers have rejected their wives and 
children, others have rushed into mar- 
riage, often on short acquaintance, and 
have started families before they were 
physically and emotionally restored. “Be- 
cause many of the wartime marriages are 
destined to be unsuccessful,” Lt. Col. 
Roy R. Grinker, medical executive of the 
Army Air Forces Convalescent Hospital 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., warned Federa- 
tion members, “a quickly conceived child 
will often enter life into a broken home.” 

To prevent this tragic consequence 
Grinker urged marital counseling from 
experts. “The least that can be done,” he 
said, “is to make available the necessary 
information regarding planned parent- 
hood when it is desired.” ; 

Grinker also said that “the mistakes 
made by today’s families are directly re- 
sponsible (1) for the failure of its sons 
under the stress of war,” and (2) for 
“the effect of war on the character and 






OLR, 
“I'm more nervous meeting relatives than | am meeting Germans” 





personality of our soldiers, who are the 
future fathers.” The most serious prob- 
lems, he believes, are boys who come 
from homes broken by separation, di- 
vorce, or quarrels. “These are the rejected 
children who had no satisfactory past to 
offer hope for a reestablishment of de- 
pleted inner resources.” 


The Decalogue: Reminding his lis- 


_teners that 80 per cent of the last war’s 


hasty marriages ended in separation or 
divorce, Dr. Luther A. Woodward of the 
Division of Rehabilitation of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene offered 
ten new commandments on how to re- 
ceive the returned veteran: (1) “Wel- 9 
come him warmly but do it quietly— 
don’t call a family reunion. (2) Listen 
understandingly, but don’t pry into his 
battle experiences. (3) Face the reality 
of his disability, but don’t magnify it. 
(4) Treat him as a normal, competent 
person, not as an invalid. (5) Commend 
his efforts . . . ignore the slips. (6) Ex- 
pect him to be different. Take time to get 
reacquainted. (7) Allow him time and 
om to become -readjusted and _ re- 
established. (8) Create an atmosphere 
of expectancy; encourage him to take up 
his favorite hobbies, look for congenial 
work . . . but avoid pushing or regulatin 
him. Top sergeant methods won't wor 
at home. (9) Get professional help if 
needed in solving personal or family prob- 
lems. Don’t just muddle through. (10) 
Let your own faith and beauty of spirit 
be your chief stock in trade.” 
Other highlights of the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation meeting: 
@ Dr. Edward A. Schumann of Phila- 


Giles—London Sunday Express 








Of Higher Quality and 
Finer Flavor through Inter- 
national’s broad service 
to industry and agriculture 


Minerals and chemicals which are 
essential to the production of Ameri- 
ca’s abundance of healthful, delicious 
foods are supplied to industry and agri- 
culture by International from its mines 
and plants throughout the country. In 
the raw materials produced by Inter- 
national there are also many vital 
chemicals of great importance to man- 
ufacturers of drugs and a wide variety 
of products prepared for your health, 
comfort and convenience. International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: 
POTASH AND PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HICH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields 
of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Mone Sedium Glutamate, Glutamic Acid, Potassium Chlorate, Silica - Epeom Sale, 
Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 
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You just cat’t find a cheerier 
chill-chaser than the friendly 
sunshine of Phoenix. The warm, 
dry CERTIFIED-CLIMATE’ is a sure 
cure for winter doldrums—a constant 
invitation to outdo yourself at your 
favorite outdoor hobby. For the 
ig vacation, visit Arizona's 

alley of Sun as soon as you 
can travel. But have confirmed 
reservations before youleave home! 


*. ««“Certified” when the Valley of the 
Sun was chosen by the U.S. Army as 
one of America’s foremost aviation 
a training centers because of its 
unexcelled climate.: 


booklet and artogrph mop, write Vly 
re write 

of the Sun Club, 238 Chamber of e 

Commerce Bidg., Phoenix. ic 
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delphia, an authority on gynecology and 
at 


obstetrics, recommended that women “not 
in good healt victims of prolonged 
rheumatic heart disease, diabetes, nephri- 
tis, high blood pressure, mental disease, 
and epilepsy) “be spared the risks of ex- 
cessive fecundity.” It was “equally de- 
sirable,” he added, that healthy women 
be given economic aid so that they might 
“give to their country a large number of 
able-bodied citizens.” 

@ While the chief aim of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation is to make avail- 
able scientific informmtion on birth con- 
trol, another branch of its service—that 
of helping infertile couples—has received 
greater emphasis recently, according to 
Dr. Abraham Stone, medical director of 
the Margaret Sanger Research Founda- 
tion. At present, he said, there are “about: 
36 sterility clinics in the United States.” 
A new one has just been organized at the 
Margaret Sanger Bureau in New York. © 
€ “The stake of General Eisenhower and 
of GI Joe in the success of combined op- 
erations is, quite simply, survival,” con- 
cluded Mark A. McCloskey, director of 


“the Office of Community War Services of 


the Federal Security Agency. “Ours is, 
I believe, the same—the survival of our 
way of life.” Give the family “the firm 
footing of sound community and national 
foundation,” and it “will take care of 
itself.” 


Fever in Waves 


~< When the wife of a prominent Port- 


land, Ore., doctor developed a pain in 
her right wrist, it was diagnosed offhand 
as muscle strain. But the pain shifted to 
her left wrist and then to her leg. Dan- 
gerous infection was suspected, but de- 
spite the removal of an infected tooth she 
grew steadily weaker. In three weeks her 
weight dropped from 140 pounds to 99 
pounds. 

Meanwhile, her doctor-husband felt 
strange pains in his own shoulder. And 
from. his dairy farm, which provided the 
family milk and cream, word came that 
his cattle had developed Bang’s disease 
{contagious abortion). The coincidence 
cleared up the medical mystery. The har- 
assed doctor called in the best authority 
on undulant fever—the ailment human 
beings contract from drinking the un- 
pasteurized milk of animals infected 
with Bang’s disease. Husband and wife 
submitted to test; both reacted positively. 

After his recovery the Portland doctor 
started a fight against the disease which, 
because of too-slow diagnosis, had almost 
cost the life of his wife. 


The Fight Goes On: That was almost 
two years ago. This month the pioneer 
efforts of the Portland doctor and others 
to control undulant fever, now a major 
health problem in the United States, 
gained new, impetus in Oregon. A bill re- 
quiring pasteurization of almost all dairy 
foods except cheese and milk “bottled on 
premises” was presented to the Oregon 
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legislature. Another bill required families 
owning single cows or goats to have their 
animals tested every month for Bang’s 
disease. (While no state makes pasteuri- 
zation compulsory, 86 communities re- 
quire it. Nineteen states now have laws 
calling for cattle examination. ) 

Because of the War Production Board 
statement that pasteurization equipment 
will not be available for a year after the 
war, Oregon’s universal pasteurization bill 
is not likely to pass. Instead, the legisla- 
ture is expected to compromise by calling 
for more Bang’s disease tests and for the 
slaughter of infected cows. 

Long before undulant fever or brucel- 
losis was linked with contagious abortion 
in animals, it was known as a human 
disease. Back in 1887 Sir David Bruce, a 
British Army doctor, discovered the or- 
ganism which caused Malta feyer, a dis- 
ease then very common in the Mediter- 
ranean area. About ten years later Bern- 
hard Bang, a Danish scientist, isolated in 
cattle the organism of the disease which 
bears his namg. Finally, in 1918 Dr. Alice 
C. Evans, bacteriologist of the United 
States Public Health Service, discovered 
the resemblance between the organisms 
isolated by Bruce and Bang. Under the 
microscope they were indistinguishable. 


In Sheep’s Clothing; Even the can- 
niest diagnostician is often baffled by un- 
dulant fever in human beings. (A con- 
servative estimate of undiagnosed cases in 
the United States is 50,000.) There are no 
clearly defined symptoms. Mild cases are 
often mistaken for bronchitis, influenza, 
or even mental depression. Severe attacks 
resemble rheumatic fever, arthritis, ty- 
phoid, malaria, or tuberculosis. 

Although the death rate is not high, the 
disease is prolonged and weakening. A 
convalescent patient may suddenly lapse. 
into another acute attack, with the re- 
curring fever “waves” from which the 
name “undulant” comes. 

Treatment and cure are almost as elu- 
sive as diagnosis. Sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin have proved disappointing. Artificial- 
fever therapy has helped in some cases, 
but the treatment is too rigorous for pa- 
tients already seriously debilitated by the 
disease. The newer vaccines merely im- 
munize, not cure. 

Reportable in all states, cases of un- 
dulant fever jumped from 1,301 in 1929 
to ..: 14 in 1943. They have been more 
prevalent in the Middle West-than in the 
East, in country areas than in cities. Re- 
cently Dr. Frederick D. Stricker, Oregon 
State Health Officer, reported that at least 
fifteen persons out of every 100 in the 
nation have the disease. In Oregon alone 
273 cases were reported last year. 

In the Department of Agriculture cam- 
paign to eradicate Bang’s disease discour- 
aged cattle owners have-been amazingly 
cooperative. The entire “test-and-slaugh- 
ter” program of 1934-86, in which sev- 
eral million diseased cattle were killed, 
was on a voluntary basis with the ap- 
Proval of cattlemen. 
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AND 25 SQUARE MILES® AROUND 
THE CITY BY AXIS FORCES, IN 1941, 






MOVE RIGHT 
GOLD PREDGES 











EA MONTANA ARE USED AS TRADE 
GOODS, IN THE ARMYS DEALINGS 
WITH SOUTH PACIFIC TRIBES. 

FACT OR FICTION? 


J EXTRA WIDE RIGHT-” © SOFT- 
} GAVE NORTHERN 
\;, PACIFIC ITS NICKNAME MAIN 
y STREET OF THE NORTHWEST.’ 
FACT OR FICTION? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. At war’s outbreak, mines in Butte 
and vicinity worked a miracle of manganese 
production, using “‘pink ore’’—a former 
waste material . . . and this manganese has 
been a mainstay of America’s armament in- 
dustries. Montana ships much of its price- 
less minerals via Northern Pacific Railway. 


2. Fact. Dredges can dig passages ahead, 
fill them up behind, thus pull their ponds 
with them. Northern Pacific has carried 
huge fortunes in gold from Montana mines. 
3. Fiction. As jewel-bearings in precision 
apparatus such as bomb-sights, sapphires 
have priceless value. N. P. carries Montana’s 







DRINK SHORTAGE 
MAKES AXIS WAR LOROS COVET 
MONTANA'S PHOSPHATE ROCK’ 
oeposits. FACT OR FICTION? 


A. Fiction. Not for soft drinks, but for making 
steels, medicines, explosives, the Axis greed- 
ily covets America’s phosphate rock. Phos- 
phorites from Montana-Wyoming-Idaho 
reserves (by far the world’s largest) are 
hauled in quantity by N. P. 


§. Fiction. This famous slogan means that 
Northern Pacific links the largest number of 
important population centers in the North- 
west states. 


FREE ..LOTS OF FUN.. 


Send for the FACT OR FICTION beoklet — 44 
pages, illustrated. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 963, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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W. F. Young, Inc.. Springfield, Mass. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Yankee at LiLiouw s Court: a position similar to Mark Twain’s Con- 


It’s All Happened Before 


From John Lardner, NEWSWEEK Corre- 


spondent en route to battle fronts in the 


Pacific, last week came these impressions 


of the press in Honolulu: 


The traveler arriving in Honolulu from 
the mainland is the victim of a strange 
disturbance of the time dimension which 
makes him think everything has happened 
before. It has. 


Man From Tomorrow: The phenome- 
non of newspaper syndication accounts 
for this. On an average day, two Honolulu 
newspapers, the morning Advertiser and 
the evening Star-Bulletin, carry a total of 
52 syndicated features. These are printed 
from one to seven weeks later than on the 
mainland. The result is that the newly ar- 
rived visitor finds himself projected back- 
ward into some lost island of time where 
he knows everything that will happen be- 
fore it happens. It may even give him a 
feeling of godlike power over the natives. 

For instance, at the first social gather- 
ing I attended here I heard people dis- 
cussing with great animation and even 
betting on the fight between Joe Palooka 
and Sailor Grumpopski in Ham Fisher’s 
comic strip. I was startled for a moment, 
because in the world from which I came 
this fight had ended some weeks before. 
I knew who would win, and thus was in 


necticut Yankee in regard to the eclipse. 

There was a lot of Grumpopski 
money available on the theory he would 
not lose because an admiral was direct- 
ing his strategy. And when I remarked 
that I knew the ‘winner’s name I was 
promptly besieged to share the tip with 
several sporting Hawaiians who saw a 
chance to clean up. In justice to Mr. 
Fisher and the economy of the Hawaiian 
Islands, I kept mum. 

Practically nothing in the syndication 
repertory is missing here, from Dorothy 


. Dix to Rupert Hughes’s fiction. The Star- 


Bulletin, operated by Delegate Joe Far- 
rington and his editor, Riley Allen, is 
slightly richer and bigger and more top- 
heavy with services—the Associated Press, 
United Press, International News Service, 
Chicago Daily News Service, and the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. Its 
present advantage over The Advertiser, 
which is owned by Lorrin Thurston and 
run by Raymond Coll, is partly the result 
of the newsprint strategy by which Allen 
- in large stocks some time ago. 


"McQueen of the Islands: One of the 
chief sufferers from The Advertiser’s space 
shortage and one of Honolulu’s most col- 
orful characters is Red McQueen, island- 
born sports editor and columnist: Because 
sports is the most important single depart- 
ment in Honolulu journalism, McQueen 
bites his nails and fills one page while his 
Star-Bulletin rival, Louis Leong Hop, has 
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two to luxuriate in. However, McQueen’s 
column “Hoomalimali,” meaning “Kid 
Em Along,” remains the territory's lead- 
ing home-grown feature. 

McQueen’s principal challengers for 
local renown are Roy Cummins, all-round 
journalist, Allen himself of The Star-Bul- 
letin, Ray Coll Jr., “Miss Fixit,” the ques- 
tion queen, and “Jazz” Belknap of The 
Advertiser. Belknap is a respectable fam- 
ily man who dresses like a movie reporter 
and holds his notebook 8 inches from his 
eyes when he writes in it. He has one im- 
portant side line, amateur theatricals. In 
these he plays and has played for twenty 
years one part only—that of a drunk. 


Van Anda of The Times 


Perhaps it could be said that he found- 
ed the technique of blanket news cover- 
age, given the first hint of a story that 
was worth it. Certainly he was its ac- 
knowledged master. And to Carr V. Van 
Anda, its managing editor from 1904 to 
1925, The New York Times this Monday 
paid eloquent tribute: He was the man 
who carried out Adolph Ochs’s pledge: 
“All the News That's Fit to Print.” 

To The Times tradition the dynamic, 
shy-looking Van Anda, working twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week, con- 
tributed these legends in the golden years 
of American journalism: 

@ Still at his desk at 5 a.m. when the 
first flash arrived on the Japanese naval 
victory over Russia at Tsushima, Van 
Anda scooped locked-up competitors 
with a 40,000-issue extra and rode a de- 
livery truck to be sure it reached the 
newsstands. 

@ With the first ominous hints that all 
was not yell with the liner Titanic early 
on the morning of April, 15, 1912, Van 
Anda began thinking in pages, not col- 
umns. By daybreak the pages—packed 
with detail—were in The Times, while 
competitors fumbled or scoffed at the 
idea that an iceberg could sink the “un- 
sinkable” ship. 

@ From. the start of the last war, Van 
_ meni Times an objective - 
cyclopedia of, documentary coverage. He 
obtained from a traveler the text of the 
British White Paper; the presses were 
still printing it when the German White 


@ Paper arrived. Translators went to work 


at 2 a.m. Sunday; the full text was in 
Monday’s Times. 

@ When Van Anda was “blanketing” the 
discovery of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, 


photographs of the interior arrived in — 


in Tienes ne oo a rasan Van 
a, a student o to. Ww t 
only two years in college, deviphered the 
hiero ics himself. 

A sick leave took Van Anda from The 
Times in February of 1925, and he never 
returned to active duty. On the night of 
Jan. 28, in his Park Avenue apartment, 
he received word. of the death of a 


@ daughter, Blanche Van Anda. The shock 


was too much for his heart, and Van 


@ Anda died within an hour. He was 80. 
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KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


Completely redesigned to permit maximum performance.from new 
materials, you'll find these new Truck Tires live up to the Kelly 
tradition. They’re Tough. Expanded plant facilities, new machines 
and equipment, improved methods—all are geared to established 
Kelly standards of careful craftsmanship. Today, as always, you 
can depend on Kellys for better than aver- — 

age service. If you’re eligible—get Kellys. 








THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


TRUCK TIRES | 











Our fine art of brewing has 
so caught the fancy of the 
critics that it now is obtain- 
able from coast to coast. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 
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Send 10¢ tor our fine old MARYLAND REGPE 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 









































“Hey, Joe! Lookit—a brand 
new pack of Marlin Blades” 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Culver 
1925: Kern and Marilyn Miller 





MUSIC 
Three Score Years, 107 Scores 


For “Showboat” alone, Jerome Kern 
would rate a celebration for each one of 
the 60 years he reached last week. But 
there are 106 other good reasons why 
Arthur Lyons, Kern’s friend and agent, 
gave him a typically Hollywood gala 
party on Jan. 27. Not every score of the 
106 was another “Showboat,” but almost 
every one has produced a tune that Amer- 
ica is still humming, whistling, and sing- 
ing. Fifteen of these tunes, as a matter 
of fact, have sold more than 2,000,000 
copies of sheet music apiece. 

And no wonder. Who can forget 
“Babes in the Wood” (“Very Good Ed- 
die’—1915), “Look for the Silver Lin- 
ing” (“Sally”—1920), or “Who” (“Sunny” 
—1925)? Or “Don’t Ever Leave Me” and 
“Why Was I Born” (“Sweet Adeline”— 
1929)? And “The Night Was Made for 
Love” (“The Cat and the Fiddle’— 
1981), “The.Song Is You” (“Music in 
the Air”—1932)? How about “Roberta” 
(1933)—“Lovely to Look At,” “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes,” and “The Touch of 
Your Hand”? To say nothing of the Kern 
hits from movie scores: “The Way You 
Look Tonight” (“Swing Time”—1936), 
“Dearly Beloved” (“You Were Never 
Lovelier”—1942), “Long Ago (and Far 





‘Away)”. from “Cover Girl’—1944, and, 


ight now, “More and More,” from “Can’t 
Help Singing.” ; 


Why, There’s Deanna! “Can't Hel 
Singing” (NEwswEEK, Jan. 1) is Kern's 
latest released score. It is also Universal 
Pictures’ latest lavish effort for Deanna 
Durbin. And here enters the long arm of 
coincidence beating a big, bass, Holly- 
wood drum. Looking back through the 
files, Universal in no time at all discov- 
ered. that Kern’ published his first ‘song, 


“How'd You Like to Spoon With Me,” in 





1945: Kern and Deanna Durbin 


1904. Almost before you could say “Can’t 
Help Singing,” a Jerome Kern Jubilee 
Week and a Jerome Kern 40th Anniver- 
sary were arranged. As the picture neared 
its release date late in December, Kern 
tributes and radio programs flowered mi- 
raculously. 

Actually, nobody needed a reminder 
that “Ol Man River” was still just rolling 
along. Kern’s music today is as alive for 
Deanna Durbin as it was in 1913 for 
Julia Sanderson when she sang “They 
Didn’t Believe Me” in “The Girl From 
Utah.” Or, for that matter, for Marilyn 
Miller of “Sally” and “Sunny” in the ’20s. 
And as for “Showboat,” after seventeen 
years, it is still the show to which all 
other musicals are compared. 


When Wagner Smiles: Jerry Kern was 
born on the East Side of New York. His 
mother taught him the piano; his father 
wanted to teach him business. Music 
won, and Kern studied seriously. In New 
York he worked for a time as a song plug- 
ger; in London he served a valuable ap- 
prenticeship in Charles Frohman’s office. 
His first big success was “The Girl From 
Utah.” ; 

Kern now lives in California, because 
he likes it and because the climate is good 
for his health. He works in the study of 
his big, white brick house on Whittier 
Drive in Hollywood. On the piano sit 
two busts, one of Wagner and one of 
Liszt, and legend has it that Wagner 
smiles when a new Kern tune is right. 

Though Kern almost invariably writes 
his music with a book or scenario of some 
sort in mind, in 1940 he made one ex- 
ception—a song he wrote with his great 
collaborator, Oscar Hammerstein II. It 
was called “The Last Time I Saw Paris.” 
Hammerstein read the words over the 
phone while Kern worked out the notes 
on the,niano. When asked why he had 
never written such a song previously, 
Kern replied: “I haven't been hit by a 


war previously.” 
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Not in the barnyard or anywhere. One rooster, one hen—each pair in 
their own cozy pen and yard—that’s Aunt Hester’s idea of decent 
behaviour. In fact, she cancelled her subscription to FARM JOURNAL 
—didn’t like the scientific reports on modern poultry raising or artificial 
semination in stock breeding. 


But FARM JOURNAL will go on giving its 2,500,000 subscribers the 


news of farm progress and farming interests. Giving it fast—four days 
from writer to reader—so that FARM JOURNAL readers get their 
information while it’s still news. Timeliness—that’s one of the things 
that makes FARM JOURNAL s0 valued by its readers and keeps pushing 
at the circulation top set by thi paper shortage. Might be 3 million 
and upwards in no time if it were not for restrictions. But 214 million 
it is, right now, which is a half million more than any other and makes 
FARM JOURNAL the largest of all rural magazines. Also gives it high 
regard in the opinion of merchants serving rural trade. 


U | 24 NA L GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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Sharing the Educational Wealth 


Educational theorists, who usually dif- 
fer with each other on sight, are sub- 
stantially agreed on two current issues: 
There is too little education in America, 
and- there are “wide and grievous dis- 
parities” in the kinds of education of- 
fered by the 48 states. The figures they 


cite are impressive. Since December 
1941, according to The Journal of the 
National Education Association, 280,000 
teachers have left the profession, and 
80,000 more are expected to leave this 
year. In the present school year one 
teacher in ten has qualified only for a 
“sub-standard emergency” certificate. 
Thousands of classrooms have been 











Acme Photos 

We Never Learn: People still don’t know how to light a cigarette (upper left), 
put on a hat and veil (upper right), or make a bed (lower picture), without waste 
motion. These double exposures show the complex patterns involved in the simplest 
hand movements. The first exposures were made in darkness while the subjects went 
through their motions with lighted flashlight bulbs on their wrists. The lighted second 
exposure shows the completed action. 


closed; 10,000 teaching jobs have not 
been filled. 

Many communities.simply do not pay 
enough to attract and hold competent 
teachers. According to Sen. Lister Hill 
of Alabama, nineteen states cannot offer 
more than an average of $20 weekly. In 
the rural South thousands of teachers 
work for less than $600 a year. The NEA 
estimates that since the war began the 
cost of living has risen 80 per cent, while 
teachers’ salaries have risen 15 per cent. 
The disparity doesn’t help what the asso- 
ciation called a “catastrophic” teacher 
shortage. 

Our poorer states and communities, 
largely in the South, have the greatest 
proportionate number of children. Their 
classes, frequently twice the size of those 
in wealthier states, are often taught by 
teachers earning half as much. In the 
country as a whole the median annual 
cost of a classroom is $1,600, but some 
are maintained for less than $100, some 
for more than $6,000. Army rejections 
show how disastrous the results can be. 
A quarter of a million men have been 
turned down for illiteracy. 


Who Should Pay? Four nationally 
known educators—John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education; Morde- 
cai W. Johnson, president of Howard 
University; and Luther H. Gulick, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion—brought the issues to the public last 
week in a forum sponsored by The New 
York Times and the Public Education 
Association.* Senator Hill presented the 
legislator’s point of view. The five men 
agreed that individual states cannot meet 
the full cost of education and that the 
logical solution is Federal aid as project- 
ed in legislation recently introduced (the 
Ramspeck Bill in the House and the 
identical Thomas-Hill Bill in the Senate). 

The Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck Bill now 
pending provides that $200,000,000 be 
distributed among the states to bring 
teachers’ salaries into line with the in- 
creased cost of living, and that $100,- 
000,000. additional be allotted to help 
equalize educational opportunity through 
out the nation. One year after the war 
ends this over-all grant would. be reduced 
to $100,000,000 annually. 

The measure is probably due for some 
rough handling. An almost identical bill 
was killed in the previous 78th Congress 
when the Southern bloc which had sup- 
ported it, objected when a clause for 
equalization “regardless of race, creed, or 
color” was injected. This clause is not in 
the present bill. 

e specter of Federal control of edu- 
cation promises to be the main talking 
point of the opposition. : 





*The Public Education Association comprises 
2,500 citizens whose objective is to improve New 
ork City schools. It tests educational projects, 
watches school legislation, and keeps a wary eye on 
attempted political encroachment. 
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ELECTRONICS IN OVERALLS 


This infant prodigy has been 
growing up for 28 busy years 


In recent years nearly everyone has 
come to know about electronics, the 
new tool of engineers that performs 
near-miracles with strange-looking 
big brothers of your familiar radio 
receiving tubes. The many impor- 
tant wartime uses of electronic tubes 
have lately given them front page 
prominence. But what many people 
do not know is that today’s electron- 
ics is not a “‘war-baby”’ or a recent 
discovery, but the child of much pio- 
neering and many years of steady 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 
in the respect and confidence of those it serves 


development. Over a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, even before U. S. entry 
into World War I, and long before 
most people saw their first radio 
tube, Cutler-Hammer engineers put 
electronics “into overalls” and 
showed how tubes could solve many 
of Industry’s machine, production, 
and electrical control problems. As 
early as 1916, Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers worked out some of the basic 
electronic control circuits and the 
original designs for some of today’s 
most widely used industrial tubes. 


Such pioneering has played its vital 


part through the 28 years in which 
the infant prodigy, industrial elec- 
tronics, has been growing up to its 
present position of even greater 
promise. And this pioneering con- 
tinues...to enhance the value of 
every piece of motor control that 
bears the trademark which has be- 
come synonymous the world over 
with progressive engineering and ut- 
most dependability. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Asso- 
ciate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Forget the parades - theres work 
to do! “urged Elsie 


ity 
Rossisat” RUMBLED ELMER, the bull. 
“This war is in the bag. I want to wave a 
flag and hear the bands. What’s wrong with 

that?” 

“Practically everything,” sighed Elsie, the 
Borden Cow. “When you’re winning is the 
very time it’s hardest to keep going at full 
speed. It’s been a great year for the Allies, 
and we have every right to feel proud and 
grateful for the job our fighting men have 
done. But we can’t let up now.” 

“Aw shucks,” pouted Elmer, “a little 
overconfidence never hurt anyone.” 


“That's what Hitler thought,” laughed 
Elsie. “He could set you right, before I 





could say there’s cream in every sip of 
Borden’s Homogenized Milk—and sunshine 
Vitamin D, too!” 


“What do you want me to do,” snapped 
Elmer, “have a glass of milk?” 


“Of course, not, silly,” chuckled Elsie. 
“I want you to stop dreaming about Victory 
Parades and help bring final Victory sooner. 
That means continuing to buy War Bonds, 
to visit your blood bank, to conserve food, 
to live up to the rationing rules. And, 
speaking of rationing, did you ever see a 





better buy for your points and pennies than 
ripe, mellow Borden’s Camembert Cheese? 
It’s only one of a score of grand and glori- 
ous Borden’s fine Cheeses!” 

“Don’t tell me—I know the score,” inter- 
rupted Elmer. “You can stop right there.” 

“Nonsense,” giggled Elsie. “If I stopped 
there how would people ever learn the 
oodles of desserts they can make with 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk? 
You can’t make a smoother chocolate sauce 
than the one I make with Eagle Brand!” 


“I thought you said overconfidence was 





dangerous,” murmured Elmer drily.“Aren’t 
your opinions about Borden’s just a little 
bit on the enthusiastic side, my dear?” 






i 4 ay OS am Ss 


“Oh! Everyone is enthusiastic about 
Borden’s None Such Mince Meat,” beamed 
Elsie. “Isn’t it the fruitiest, spiciest, minciest 
mince meat that ever found its way be- 
tween pie crusts?” 

“You’re supposed to answer the ques- 
tions around here,” Elmer pointed out. 


“Before you got sidetracked on Borden’s, 
you were telling me how I should behave 
with victory in sight.” 

“So I was,” beamed Elsie. “Well, the 
thing to do is to work as hard as you can 
and keep as cool as my cool, wonderful 
Borden’s- Ice Cream and Milk Sherbets. Both 
are great foods as well as delicious treats.” 


fipieno me sarons- ce oy 


i So. 





“Here we go again,” sighed Elmer. “Now, 
if you'll stop talking a minute, I'll see if 
there’s any good news on the radio.” 

“I’m not worried about the news,” said 
Elsie. “If we'll all keep working and backing 
up our fighting men with all our might, 
the news has got to be good—” 

“Seems to me I’ve heard those words 
somewhere before,” said Elmer brightly. 
“Seems to me it starts: ‘If it’s Borden’s—’ ” 

“Elmer, you’re marvelous!” enthused 
Elsie. “I'll finish it for you—If it’s Borden’s, 
it’s GOT to be good!” 


48 gent 
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Master Hand: Powell and Loy 
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MOVIES 


Thin Man in the Sticks 


With “The Thin Man Goes Home”— 
fifth chapter in the hardy M-G-M series 
—Nick and Nora Charles take up where 
they left off in 1941. It is reassuring to 
find that, allowing for the years, William 
Powell and Myrna Loy are pretty much 
their old, amiable selves and that Asta, 
the ‘wire-haired, is as waggish as ever. 

Blame the war or the liquor shortage, 
Nick and Nora are on the wagon this 
time—a revolutionary reform that may be 
good for their health but doesn’t help the 
movie over the slow spots. Anyway, the 
couple visits Nick’s parents in Sycamore 
Springs, where the local. toddy is soft 
cider and where Nick has something to 
prove to his doctor-father (Harry Daven- 
port). Ostensibly on a vacation, Nick in- 
evitably runs into murder and other devi- 
ous skulduggeries and clears the atmos- 
phere after his usual nonchalant fashion. 

As a whodunit this one is long on sus- 
pects and short on clues. Nevertheless, 
Nick and Nora, as conscientiously wacky 
as ever, enliven a murky mystery with a 
reasonable facsimile of the sophisticated 
banter that has made their marital rela- 


tionship the envy of the iamecuea as 
housewife. 





Errol in Burma 


If you remember what Errol Flynn did 
to the Nazis in a number of films for 
Warner Brothers, you won't be surprised 
that the Japs are no match for him in his 
current encounter with the enemy. 

“Objective, Burma!” is a good cut 
above Flynn’s activities on the western 
front. This time he is the Captain Nelson 
of a paratrooper unit stationed at an ad- 
vanced base in India. As a token of 
’ General Stilwell’s. promise to return to 














Made especially for YOU- 


NMNNNAUVAN DC EELS 


2:13" MONTH-IN 45! 


POPPI TTL N\A\\NNS 


Yes, you can have it—a whole extra month to do with as you 
please. See new prospects, make more outside contacts, get away 
for a re-energizing change of scene, anything you like. 


You don’t have to leave anything 
undone to gain this extra month. 
It can be made for you by the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER*— 
made out of the minutes and hours 
it saves day after day. 

Until you have actually looked 
into the possibilities of the Edison 





no adequate idea of all the ways 
in which it can speed work off 
your desk, step up the tempo of 
your operations, eliminate time- 
waste. 

You could use an extra month in 
°45, couldn’t you? Now is the time 
to get it. Just tear out the coupon 


Electronic VOICEWRITER for your  belowand have your secretary mail 
particular busimess, you can have _it, today. 


*With option of hand microphone or desk microphone. 
EDISON 7 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B-2, W. Orange, N. 

I would like to know more about the new Edison 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and ceredguliian 
business operation. 








Name 





Address 
Company. 











**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 























Busy Spots—everywhere—have a well earned 
reason. Some speak for themselves but most 
everyone takes the Kitchen, The Busy Spot in 
the Home, for granted. So plan now your 
American Kitchen, scientifically constructed to 


reduce work—with three convenient work centers 
(1) for Storage; (2) for Cooking and Serving; 
(3) for Preparation, Dishwashing and Cleaning. 
Bright ... Cheerful... all metal... obtainable in 
separate units or as a complete ensemble, as 
‘soon as American Central's war duties are fin- 
ished. But in the meantime—remember American. 
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AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION: - CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
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| Baraia, Nelson leads’ group of Some 


50 paratroopers and one correspondent 
(Henry Hull) who ak digeped by trunk: : 
port planes 180 miles behind the Jap 
lines to destroy the radar station that is 
a major factor in the: enemy's defense 
of Burma. 

-Nelson and his men accomplish their 
mission without a casualty, but when 
ee eee a a 
Force a Ses Jap nen e works 
From there on in, th army is on its 
own, trudging oo ctedy of miles through 
tangles” jan le and swamps, hunted down 

owe convicts by the furious Japs, 
ad only occasionally able to contact the 
g planes that can do no more 
than Pe supplies. When the starving, 
exhausted invaders make their final stand 
on a North Burma hilltop, the 50 have 
been reduced to a dozen. But most of 
the dozen are still there when Stilwell 
catapults his invasion, and the Warners 
end their film on a triumphant note with 
wave after wave of bombers and gliders 
and an ‘avenging plague of paratroopers 
ifting down out of a blue sky. 

Although Director Raoul Walsh 
squeezes this minuscule war for its last 
drop of suspense and vivid melodrama, 
“Objective, Burma!” is overextended at 
two hours and twenty-two minutes’ run- 
ning time, and the action pattern tends 
to become repetitive. As an inspiring 
record of the paratroopers’. heroism and 
individual initiative, the film adulterates 
a grim, almost documentary realism with 
the inevitable Hollywood concessions to 
the stay-at-home box office. Typical of 
this approach is the Great Burma Shave 
Mystery: why are the lesser beet 
able to produce a fair yield of beard 
while Flynn and several others among 
the more photogenic actors, although 
equally dirty, disheveled, and razorless, 
come through without a stubble? 


Sunday Dinner 


The title of Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
“Sunday Dinner for a Soldier” just about 
sums up the simple plot. The Osbornes, 
an jmpoverished brood living on a rickety 
houseboat anchored in a Florida lagoon 
decide that they, like their more affluent 
neighbors, want to invite a serviceman 
to dinner. Thanks to the perennial bun- 
gling of “Granfeathers” (Charles Win- 
ninger), Tessa (Anne Baxter) and the 
children seem doomed to disappointment. 
Then by a series of minor miracles, the 
Osbornes get both the dinner and. the 
soldier to eat it. 

Although the soldier (John Hodiak) 
doesn’t arrive’ until the film is three- 
fourths over, the folksy adventures of the 
Osborne clan add up to a’ warm and 
sometimes touching comedy-drama. In 
addition to some pleasant performances 
by the adults, this unpretentious little 
story includes ‘three nice : ‘kids, one dog, 
and a talented o— named Easter. 
It won't spoil. th sdiers Sunday dione, 
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Laughton the Hunted 

Universal—specialist in such screaming 
meemies as the Frankenstein and_ the 
Wolf Man horribilia—has turned out a 
comparatively calm but thoroughly ab- 
sorbing psychological thriller with “The 
Suspect.” In this character study of*a 
kindly, henpecked shopkeeper twice 
driven to murder, the accent ison the 
characterizations,* and Director Robert 
Siodmak has a knowing cast to portray 
them. 

As Philip Marshall, the manager of a 


Laughton: The shopkeeper suspect 


tobacco shop in London at the turn of 
the century, Charles Laughton achieves 
one of his subtlest performances in a role 
that casts him both as murderer and mid- 
dle-aged lover. Victim of a nagging, neu- 
rotic wife (Rosalind Ivan), Philip finds 
happiness in the company of Mary Grey 
(Ella Raines), a lonely girl half his age. 
When Philip’s wife refuses him a divorce, 
he tells Mary that they can't see each 
other again. But, when Mrs. Marshall 
snoops out her husband’s innocent secret 
and threatens to expose Philip and Mary 
to their employers, the desperate shop- 


keeper calmly selects a heavy walking - 


stick from the umbrella stand in the hall. 
Although the coroner’s verdict is death 
by accident, a skeptical Scotland Yard 
inspector (Stanley Ridges) suspects mur- 
der. He is even more certain when Philip 
marries’ the girl. A more immediate 
threat to the newlyweds’ happiness, how- 
ever, is a next-door wastrel who drops in 
to blackmail Philip. It is several days 
before the police ver the corpse in 
a nearby canal. 
Such is the persuasion of Laughton’s 
rformance that when the beleaguered 
killer boards ‘ship for Canada with his 
wife and son, the audience is pulling for 
Lo hipaa ‘The denouement, which may 
rise, stems from Philip’s person- 
ay to, at than from external action. 
while there is never any mystery 
about the crimes, the director has man- 


aged te retribution with much suspense. 
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bua PRODUCTION 
for war and peace | 


A coast-to-coast service that 
helps industry maintain peak 
capacity 


oni eg is striving to achieve two objectives—meet the: 
urgent demand for war material and » simultaneously, lay 
a foundation for peacetime operations. 


The war effort comes first! Supplies for our armed forces 
must continue without pause to insure Victory. To con- 
cerns which require financial aid, C.1.T. offers many serv- 
ices adapted to wartime needs. 


Producing for war and also preparing for peace may put a 
heavy strain on working capital. Include in your plans 
provision for all the funds necessary. Arrange NOW to 
supplement your operating capital... . . be sure there’s no 
war production lag . . . . and be tic to reconvert when 
the “go ahead” Cae is given. a 


Victory will permit the replacement of hard-driven ma- 
chinery, replenishment of inventories and plant modern- 


ization. Prewar markets must be reestablished . . . . new 
trade channels explored to insure full postwar employ- 
ment. 


Whether your financing problem is of a war or peacetime 
nature, your business can benefit through the use of C.I.T. 
services. Funds are available for purchases of equipment, 
to finance accounts receivable or instalment sales . . . 
and for long term capital loans. 


Write, wire or ‘phone today for further information. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
~ _INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK.AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 
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Icebox Pudding 


It is evidently no longer enough in 
radio that an announcer stick just to 
announcing, an actor to acting, or a writer 


to writing. To be a thoroughgoing success . 


one should be capable of handling any job 
on any program. Last week Wendell 
Niles, successful announcer, and Don 
Prindle, successful gag writer, proved the 
pudding when Icebox Follies (Blue, 
Wednesday, 10-10:30 p.m., EWT) star- 
ring Niles and Prindle had its premiére 
broadcast. 

The program climaxes a long-standing 
appreciation of each other’s sense of hu- 
mor. In 1932 Prindle was in Seattle writ- 
ing a radio show called Carnival Hour 
when a depression-hit orchestra leader 
named Niles was hired to announce it. 
-They became friends, introduced their 


wives, and settled down to a steady bridge 
foursome. But the bridge get-together 
quickly disintegrated into gag sessions 
between the husbands, a situation that 
further disintegrated into a radio act 
called Madam Booboo and Serge Pantsky 
—starring Niles and Prindle. Although the 
act panicked the two men, it died a 
timely death. 

Eventually both families moved to 
Hollywood. Prindle pounded out gags for 
some of the biggest comics on the air 
(currently Abbott and Costello). Niles, 
following in the footsteps of his brother 
Ken, announced many of: the big shows 
(his current biggest is Bob Hope). But 
the two families continued to play bridge, 
and the boys still traded self-panicking 
gags. Icebox Follies is the second inevit- 
able result. 

Where Madam Booboo faltered, the 
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On News With ieee This is ‘i The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has asked radio 
networks to stop interrupting war-news broadcasts with plugs. In an accompanying 
editorial it. decried objectionable advertisers “who.deal in palliatives for bodily aches 
. . » Stomach acidity . . . body odors. . . bad breath.” fades Coe erect 


readers, including FCC Commissioner R. C. ‘Wakefield, who 


would bring eons a “change.” 


_—s ‘the editorial 


iw 


sides its owners. Their lau 


at, 


others be- 
trap—lam- 
pooning the easily lampooned radio—is al- 
most: sure-fire. But the ‘show is: basically 
the Niles and Prindle bridge-table gag 


Follies succeeds in. panickin 


‘fest, or as Niles says when Prindle is not 


around: “It'll be like the Abbott and 
Costello show—only worse.’ 


The Case of William Gailmor 


On last Dec. 4 a practically unknown 
commentator—a 34-year-old former rabbi 
named William Gailmor—replaced _ an 
equally obscure one named Ray Henle in 
the 11:05-11:15 p.m., EWT spot on WJZ, 
the Blue network’s key station in Nev’ 
York. Gailmor, unlike Henle, who did 
not have a sponsor, was paid by the 
Electronic Corp. of America. It was the 
WJZ debut for both the corporation and 
Gailmor. Within the next two months, 
both were to get more publicity than 
either had dreamed of—or wanted. 

On Dec. 22, Westbrook Pegler, Hearst 
columnist and violent belaborer of all 
“isms,” blasted Gailmor with the diversi- 
fied charges that he was a convicted car 
thief and that both he and Samuel J. 
Novick, president of the Electronic Corp. 
of America, were Communist sympathiz- 
ers. Gailmor readily admitted the first 
offense, explaining that a compulsion 
neurosis in 1939 had resulted in a pas- 
sion for other people’s automobiles—five, 
to be exact. But a year in a mental insti- 
tution had effected a recovery. On release 
he changed his name from Margolis. to 
Gailmor and started a new career. He 
now spends considerable time lecturing in 
camps and hospitals to victims of combat 
fatigue. But Gailmor bitterly denied that 
he is a Communist, or even pro-Red. 


Fire by Pegler: Blue network officials 
made an investigation of Gailmor’s past, 

which included a stint on The New York 
Daily News. Meanwhile, for four weeks 
Pegler devoted a column a week to the 
commentator, growing more and more 
vociferous and headlining Gailmor as 
“left-wing exhorter” and “scandalmon- 
ger.” He followed the headlines with 
wordy and somewhat repetitious ‘attacks, 
which always included a severe denuncia- 
tion of Novick as well, and loudly called 
upon the Blue to dismiss both from the 
air. 

On Jan..12, The World-Telegram, only 
other New York paper to enter the fracas 
besides PM—which supported Gailmor— 
devoted a feature piece to the incident. 
The writer backed Pegler, asserting that 
Novick was a director of a pro-Communist 
radio corporation, that he hired as pub- 
licity man a former business manager of 
The New Masses,* that Novick had per- 
sonally insisted on signing Gailmor against 
the advice of WJZ. The World-Telegram 
concluded with the charge that Gailmor 
“has a more complete record of pro- 
Communist tie-ups than Mr. Novick, has 





*Last week Novick told NEWSWEEK that this press 


‘agent “is no longer with us.”’. 
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eep on pouring 
out war supplies— 


Well keep the boxes 
coming your way to 
package—and deliver 
them safely to the 
fighting fronts, | 
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Gailmor: Target for Pegler 


followed the Communist line over WJZ, . 


attacking England, lauding Russia, dep- 
recating those who call Communists 
Communists.” 


Damper by Blue: Last Wednesday the 
Blue announced its decision. Gailmor will 
remain on the air sponsored by the Elec- 
tronic Corp. of America. Chester LaRoche, 
vice chairman of the network, stating that 
the case was most important because it 
involved network “freedom of the air” 
principles, summarily dismissed the 
charges (1) that Gailmor was pro-Com- 
munist; (2) that he was morally unfit to 
be a news commentator; (3) that the 
Electronic Corp. of America was purchas- 
ing radio time to advance the political 
philosophy of its president rather than 
for regular advertising purposes. But he 
concluded: “If new evidence should de- 
velop to prove our decision at variance 
with our policies, we shall act promptly.” 

Never daunted, Pegler answered the 
next day, citing more examples of Gail- 
mor’s “pro-Communist” broadcasts. He re- 
peated his attack on Novick and warned 
that “if the Blue does not take a stand 
then there will be no excuse to exclude 
from the air such clever and dangerous 
exhorters of the other extreme as Gerald 
Smith and Father Coughlin.” 


Cocktails for Three 

Listeners to Bob Horn’s late-night rec- 
ord session over station WIP in Philadel- 
phia giggle when they hear Spike Jones’s 


- Victor recording of “Cocktails for’ Two.” 


But to 10-year-old Geraldine Devlin, the 
wacky pices may mean the difference be- 


nant heart disease, Geraldine smiled for 
the first time in three months when she 
heard the Jones corn. The record is now 


played nightly over WIP for her benefit. - 


She is improving. 


e and death. Victim of a malig- 


BOOKS 


Carnival of Dementia 
There are humorists and there is James 


Thurber. 

Mr. Thurber of The New Yorker does 
not quite fit into any of the grooves 
through which most of America’s humor- 
ous writers, led by S. J. Perelman, are 
wont to roll. Indeed, not since the late and 
definitely great Ring Lardner has there 
been so sardonically gifted a writer as 
Jamie Thurber. 

Last Dec. 8 was the 50th anniversary 
of that “night of wild portent and high 
wind” on which Thurber was born in 
Columbus, Ohio. Were they not preoc- 
cupied with the paper shortage and other 
wartime bedevilments which harry the 
publishing fraternity, the Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, frock coats, high hats and all, 
would have invaded the Midwest to place 
a bronze plaque on the Parsons Avenue 
birthplace. 

Instead, they have persuaded the Book- 
of-the-Month Club to select as its Feb- 
ruary choice “The Thurber Carnival.” 





Life in Paranoia: The odds are on 
Thurber among all contenders for the 
title of America’s most civilized humorist. 
But it has been whispered about by his 
enemies that he probably is not quite 
sane. Rumors have long been what is 
called rife to the effect that he lives in a 
slightly paranoid’ world, peopled by dogs 
of his own whelping, such as are never 
seen in a reasonable world. Such allega- 
tions may or may not be true. By his own 
confession his father, of whom he some- 
times writes as coyly as the late Clarence 
Day wrote of his, was a gentleman 
“known to have nightmares, usually about 
Lillian Russell and President Cleveland, 
who chased him.” 

At one time Thurber contrasted his 
private life with that of Salvador Dali. 
He is the only person this side of Mattea- 





Thurber reaches the halfway mark 
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Figure it out yourself... 
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wan who could successfully carry off such 
a comparison. \Thurber’s most valuable 
stock in trade is his ability to make people 
think he is a strange, wondrous, wispy 
character who floats through life absent- 
mindedly, intent only upon evading the 
clichés which trip up most aspirants to 
the pages of College Humor. 

The truth is that there has never been 


\K 
ee s4~° a.saner humorist. What he was writing 
‘e) | . back in 1931=the best of it from then 














down to the present-is in this book—is as 

~ P fresh and lively today as it was two years 

t h Ge @ on a ob an as oe one SS = before President Roosevelt and Adolf Hit- 
; —_—~ wf : ler took office. : 


~~ Up From Drudgery: The explanation 
~ is that, from-the very beginning, the pride 
of Ohio State University had an incisive 
mind. Throughout this book there runs an 
.- awareness of the grimness and brutality 
of the world in which his for the most 
* part meek and Milquetoastish characters 
_ exist: Thurber never -bludgeons with a 
_~ elub. and perhaps never really comes to 
- | -grips with Great Problems—but he never 
|< runs away from them. 
». . Thurber is a shy and silent man. He is 
- tall and angularly thin, with a gray mus- 
. tache that always seems to need trimming. 
_ He could easily be mistaken for the town 
‘carpenter rather than for a regular con- 
tributor to the sophisticated‘New Yorker. 
But to those who know him he is a witty 
raconteur and mimic extraordinary. 
Thurber grew up in the Middle West, 
worked for newspapers (see “Memoirs of 
a Drudge” in the present volume), and 
loafed through periods of employment on 
‘the Paris edition of The Chicago Tribune 
and on The New York Post. In 1926 he 
attached himself to The New Yorker. He 
stayed there until 1983. Now, at middle 
age, he draws and writes in the quietude 
of his Connecticut home. Thurber’s draw- 
ings of men, women, and dogs are fa- 
mous (NEwswEEK, Nov. 22, 1943). They 
are the profitable outgrowth of his habit 
of doodling. 
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Thurber would like you to think that 
he has always doodled his way through 
life, that he is really a flesh-and-bones 
model of his greatest character, Walter 
Mitty, the henpecked’ husband whose ro- 

|. .mantic daydreams carry him safely 
‘+ through a dull and dreary world. But to 
the credit of the seemingly aimless‘Thur- 
ber are at least seven books of what he 
would never call imperishable prose and 
two albums of drawings. The former are 
made up of his short essays on the foibles 
of human kind—such as the 
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This Advertisement is addressed 


to Five Concerns 


Each Needing *500,000 Tomorrow! 


ee 





: 1s probably the most forthright 
advertisement ever published by a con- 
servative financial House. And advisedly so. 


The tempo of the day and the temper of 
industry’s needs, at this critical stage of the 
war, call for a shirt-sleeve approach to your 


problems. 


Accordingly, we say that you can have. 
our check for $500,000* . . . more, if you 
need more. . . less, if less is called for; on 
a basis that will solve rather than involve 
your problems. And you can have it in an 
incredibly short time—if there is a reason- 
able relationship’ between your worth and 
the amount of money required. And pro- 
vided we can help you make money with 


reasonable safety to ourselves. 


Whether you want to use this money to 


pay heavy taxes, prepare for re-conversion, 


buy out a partner, handle a maximum post- 


war volume of business with your present 


capital . . . or for any other vitally impor- 


tant purpose . . . you will be free to follow 
through with your plans without the need 
for repaying this money at the expense of 


your operation. 


Under our plan of financi ng, current ratios 
are not the controlling factor. The cash you 
get from us, under ordinary conditions, will 
be at your disposal indefinitely. In effect, 


\ 


it serves as capital money. 


Frankly, our charges are higher than bank 
rates. But figured on the basis of end-results, 


extremely reasonable. 


You may communicate with us in strict- 
est confidence regarding our ability to meet 
your specific needs. Write, phone or wire 
today. 


tIn 1944 our volume exceeded $225,000,000 











WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Factors... Sales Financing—Installment Financing—Rediscounting 


ESTABLISHED 1919 “ 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90 ° 


60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17 


Copyright 1945, Walter E. Heller & Company 



































Consider These Facts: 


More and more home movie fans realize 
that to enjoy 8 mm. films to the utmost 
—they should be shown with a preci- 
sion projector that embodies all the 
features and conveniences of a profes- 
sional type machine. 

Thousands of Ampro 8 mm. projec- 
tors, produced before the war, delighted 
users all over the world. They offered 
new standards of brilliance of illumi- 
nation and ease of operation plus: 

.. still pictures for detailed study 
. »- 400 foot capacity if desired . .. re- 
verse picture operation for humorous 
effects ...one hand precision tilting 
control... fast automatic rewinding... 


automatic pilot light for threading... . 


removable optics for quick cleaning... 


Buy War Bonds 
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AMPRO. baste adaco blared CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS. 
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easy threading over large sprockets... 
and many other features. 

Ampro 8 mm. projectors will not be 
available until after the war—but when 
you can select your post war projector 
—be sure to remember the many su- 
perior features of Ampro design. 

An unusually interesting and infor- 
mative story entitled “What Will Hap- 
pen in the Movies the Day War is Over 

” is being distributed in attractive 


booklet form by the Ampro Corpora- — 


tion. Write today for your FREE copy. 


Precision Ciné Equipment 
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view:The, average 
reader of this cohanas yl wail have difficulty 
in choosing between Thurber the artist 
and Thurber the writer. In either, roodtiuin 


, the is a genius,” always managing to cap- 


itare thathammuless insanity which is at the 


bottom of all successful humor. 


Whimsy Plus: Years ago, wiign Thur- 
* ber was on The New Yorker, the editor 
Harold Ross installed a pay telephone in 
the editorial room: This fit of economy 


‘ greatly annoyed Thurber (who is too shy 


ever to be stricken with telephonitis); he 
tipped the booth over, glass side up. 
Painting his face white, he crawled into 
the improvised. coffin. Corpse-like, he lay 
down—and fell asleep. For the rést of the 
day the office was in a turmoil, and the 
booth was shortly thereafter removed. It 
is to the same Harold Ross that Thurber 
dedicates the present volume “with in- 
creasing admiration, wonder, and affec- 
tion.” 

There is more to Thurber than whimsy. 
Beneath his calm, precise prose there lies 
an annoyance with stupidity. In his per- 
sonal life Thurber is known for his temper. 
Once he was roundly trounced by Harold, 
night bartender at Bleeck’s, who. chiseled 
into a match game after going off duty. 
The infuriated Thurber threatened to re- 
move from the wall his own drawing of 
match-game addicts which hangs—as per- 
fect an illustration of that sport as George 
Bellows ever did of the prize ring—in 
the place of honor under J. P. Morgan’s 
alleged swordfish. 

At 50 Thurber is nearly blind. His 
brother shot out one of his eyes with a 
bow and arrow when he was 6, and since 
then his blindness has steadily increased 
in spite of several operations. This tre- 
mendous handicap has never deterred 
Thurber from working hard and continu- 
ously at desk or drawing board. 

Indeed, one of those psychologists 
whom he loves to spoof probably could 
show that this ailment, setting him apart 
from his fellow men, is responsible for his 
cutting wit. It is too bad that some solemn 
critic does not develop this theme. Then 
Thurber could go to town with one of his 
devastating commentaries upon ple 
who take themselves seriously, a field in 
which he is at his sardonic best. (THE 
THURBER CARNIVAL. Written. and illus- 
trated by James Thurber. 369 pages. 
Harpers. $2.75.) 


Outside Gunther 


John Gunther seems anywhere but “in- 
side” his characters in this superficial 
novel of contemporary Turkey. But 
though “The Troubled Midnight” misses 
by wide margin as a “serious work,” it is 
entertaining light reading. Set against a 
Hitchcock background of Balkan intrigue, 


{ the story paces an attractive young 


American (employed by Lend-Lease in 
“her* variéus heart 
throbs with the international set. The 


_. Tatter include a couple of British agents 
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New 


"“SKY-GIANTS 


for South America 


The orders are signed and sealed. 
is Huge Douglas DC-6 sky-giants 
will operate over the PANAGRA Route 
just as soon after the war as delivery can 
be made. Accommodating 50 passengers 
in luxurious comfort, they will make it 
possible for the traveler to get from New 
York to Buenos Aires and tointermediate 
cities in one-third the time now required. 
Again, as through its seventeen years of 
pioneering, PANAGRA is setting the 
pace to make good neighbors even 
closer neighbors. 
PANAGRA service 


Proposed PANAGRA service seoees 
_ Connecting service 


YES, 1|ODENT COMES 
IN TWO TEXTURES. 


No. 1 for teeth easy-to- 
bryten—No. 2 for teeth hard- 
to-bryten. Made by a dentist 
to safely remove smudges 
—even smoke smudge. 


WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 
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Gunther: Intrigue inside Turkey 


who barely avoid bursting into a “Tally- 
ho” every now and then and a Gestapo 
agent who could probably give Hum- 
phrey Bogart a few tips. Despite the 
plethora of café philosophizing, the book 
goes fairly quickly. (THE TRouBLED Mip- 
nicHt. By John Gunther.. 298 pages. 
Harpers. $2.50.) 


With the Throttle Open 


Not peace, but an internecine economic 
warfare among Americans which only a 
man on a white. horse could stop may 
follow the end of the conflicts abroad, . 
warns Stuart Chase in his new book, 
“Democracy Under Pressure.” 

The “pressure” of the title refers to 
what Chase calls the boys with the “Me ’ 
First” programs, the special groups rep- 
resenting big business, big labor, and big 
farming—all called guilty in the part of 
practicing forms of monopoly and seek- 
ing special legislation at the expense of 


_ national welfare. 


The consumer has no such lobbies and 
no such economic power, though even 
the members of the pressure groups are 
consumers and citizens interdependent 
on each other and on the ultimate welfare 
of the country. 

The unions, the manufacturing and 
commercial interests, the organized farm 
bloc hope right now “if they bite hard 
enough in the clinches and knock over 
enough congressmen they can claw their 
way up toa nice little shelf safe from the 


. ravages of the postwar depression,” Chase 


says. “If this spirited free-for-all actually 
persists after Demobilization Day, no- 
body will get anything, especially the 
rest of us.” 

In indictment, Chase ‘is vigorous. He 
names his supposed culprits, especially 
the CIO, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American: Federation 


e of Labor, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
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the. Railway. Brotherhoods_ and __ others. 
Some of his remedies are. drastic, 
though not particularly startling to those 
iliar with. Chase's previous work. 
@ To break business monoplies: Make 
‘corporations register agreements with a 
public authority and do business in gold- 
fish bowl publicity; operate public yard- 
sticks like the TVA; encourage coopera- 
tives on the Swedish pattern; have a 
publie authority to set prices; and final- 
ly, impose output quotas “where a mo- 
nopoly shows signs of quietly going to 
sleep at 50 per cent of capacity. 
@ Medicine for unions: Prevent develop- 
ment of wage structures which restrict 
output; avoid crowding two men on a 
job which one can do. 
@ Moves for farmers: Let the millions of 
individual farmers, most of them on fam- 
ily-sized farms, exert reasonable rank-and- 
file control over the Congressional farm 
bloc and not leave all the pressure to 
the Farm Bureau Federation. 
@ For all Americans: Unite in a program 
to level out the business cycle, under- 
write a high level of employment, and . 
bring monopolies under control; these 
steps, to Chase, would signify that the 
American people had learned to discip- 
line themselves. —_- Z 
Chate’s book is the fourth of a six- 
volume study of postwar problems, which 
he is making with the support and re- 
search assistance of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, endowed by the late Edward" 
A. Filene, Boston merchant. The conclu- 
sions are the author's, not necessarily 
those of the fund. (Democracy UNDER 
PRESSURE: SPECIAL INTERESTS VS. THE 
Pusiic WELFARE. By Stuart Chase. 142 
pages. Twentieth Century Fund. $1.) 














How to take a h 
...and hold it! . 
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Pictured bere is the Motorola 
**Playmate*’... the baitery- 
operated AC-DC portable that 
brings in more stations, with 
greater volume and richer 
tone. It will be an important 
feature in Motorola’s presen- 
_ tation of Post-War Radios. 
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COhere are still beachheads to be won before final Victory is ours. :;: 
and when our boys swarm ashore, chances are their first 
communications network is made up of those mighty little Motorola 
“Handie Talkies.” Imagine it! Complete two-way radiotelephone 
service in a unit no larger than a cracker box... full weight less 

than six pounds. Our boys know how to hit beaches and, 
magnificently equipped, they know how to hold on and move up. 


After the war there will be quieter and lovelier beachheads to take 
and hold... on the shores of a tree-lined lake in Wisconsin or 
Missouri... on the beaches of Lake Michigan... and on the 
friendly shores of California or Long Island. In this ‘‘operation” 
there. will be GI’s returned to their wives or sweethearts . .. with 
entertainment furnished by a Motorola Radio almost as famous as 
the “Handie Talkie,” another exclusive Motorola Radio FIRST! 


GALVIN MFG, consenation e CHICAGO 81 ILLINOIS 
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Low-Temperature Box at an A. & M. College 


For really COLD tem- 
peratures, down to 120 
deg. below zero if neces- 
sary, look to 


Low-temperature re- 
frigeration is being used 


more widely every day. ~ 


It’s already indispensa- 
ble for quick-freezing 
foods, drying blood plas- 
maand penicillin, and test- 
ing engines, guns, radios, 
etc. under stratosphere 
conditions. 

Also for super-harden- 
‘ing tool steels; aging 
gages and castings, 
shrinking tight-fitting 
parts, liquefying gasoline 
and natural gas, and for 
various kinds of research 
-and process work. 

As pioneers with very 
wide experience in this 
field, we offer our serv- 
ices to those in need of 
cold that’s COLD! 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 





‘Below: Coils in Low-Temperature 
Hardening Room for Ice Cream 
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Crncaco—Visits during the past 
two weeks to Indiana, Southwestern 
Michigan and Southern Wisconsin 
leave me with the impression that, 
while the war is of prime interest to 
everyone, there is hardly less concern 
over what will be doing in the field of 
international politics once the end of 
the war in Europe is comfortably in 
sight. Impressions on that subject are 
doubly important here because, in this 
-section, was probably the strongest 
sentiment before Pearl Harbor to keep 
us out of war. ; 

I claim no right to interpret public 
opinion on the basis of such a casual 
survey as I have been able to make, 
but it is an outstanding impression 
that the details of European diplo- 
matic maneuvers, the plans for hold- 
ing Germany in check, the disposition 
of the spheres of power among Brit- 
{ ain, Russia, and France provide ques- 
tions closer to the man in the street 
here than they ever did before. It 
would be silly to say that people are 
not worried. It would be equally. fool- 
ish to say that there is not some fear 
of Russia and, to a lesser degree, of 
Britain. 

News of the diplomatic commit- 
' ments of Mr. Roosevelt is anxiously 
awaited and will be searchingly dis- 
cussed, since plenty of frightening 
- things are being said in the press and 
by public men in speeches. And much 
propaganda is being disseminated 
by groups with origins ,in one or 
another of the nations: of Europe— 
a fact which adds no confidence and 
quiets no fears. 

And yet, beneath all are a great 
hope and determination that this time 
we shall not permit frustration to dim 
the light of victory as it did 25 years 
ago. A public man with whom I talked 

recently, who was called isolationist 
g by his critics four years ago, a man 
who knows public sentiment as few 
men in his state have ever known it,’ 
said: “The people want something 
tried this time. They know that some- 
thing went wrong before. They have 
suffered twice what they did in the 
other war. They. are expecting their 
government to do a better job this 
time.” . 

A great deal of this sort of senti- 
ment is going to be felt and expressed 
as the months pass, and public men 
'. in Congress and elsewhere are going to 
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be hearing a lot from home. The mem- 
ory of 1919 and 1920 will be sharp- 
ened, and people -are going to turn 
back to the records of these years for 
guidance. They will find when they 
do that all was not merely black and 
white in those days. The great frus- 
tration which followed the last war 
was not merely an impasse between 
isolationist senators and an idealistic 
but stubborn President. 

The final rejection of the League in 
the Senate came after a long period of 
public’ controversy, and many sena- 
tors who finally ended up as oppo- 
nents of the League started as men who 
sincerely wanted to do something in- 
ternationally to prevent wars. It was 
the accumulation of information about 
the errors of judgment at the Peace 
Conference and about the festering 
centers of disturbance in, many parts 
of Europe which survived the defeat 
of Germany, and particularly the hos- 
tility of the victorious Allies toward 
a defeated and chaotic Russia which — 
destroyed American confidence in any- 
thing we could do. Senator Borah, 
who became an arch-opponent of the’ 
League, pleaded for Russia and for 
its recognition. His advice at that time 
has proved to be more right than 
wrong by the test of events since. 


Those mistakes, that mounting 
misunderstanding, that senseless par- 
tisanship and pérsonal jealousy of au-, 
thorship can well be avoided this time, 
if an ear is lent to the voice of history 
and experience. Fortunately, public 
opinion is being made this time in 
large part by people who can remem- 
ber the distressing events of 25 years 
ago. Many of those men and women 
have the added poignant stimulus oc- 
casioned by the dangers or death that 
their own children are facing: at the 
front. Our statesmen will have a better 
informed and more determined public 
opinion at home to prod them on. 
And, this time, the chains of security 
around a defeated Germany will have 
powerful anchorage in the East-as well 
as in the West. 

Senator Vandenberg has made an 
immense impression out ~here, .and 
there will be other powerful men. of 
both ‘parties in the Senate who will 
recognize that the importance of mak- 
ing a good peace demands action 
which knows no partisan lines, 
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Crocodile 


“Knee-deep in swampy ooze, with two big crocs 


| paren at you—that’s adventure! It happened on my 
: om I n I C a ni e U ic first hunt at Lake Enriquillo;’ writes a friend of Canadian 
H unt in the Club Whisky from the Dominican Republic. “I was so 


Y ang~aag: it’s a quiet, friendly coun- 
try. Even its lumbering is a placid affair. 
Profitable, too—for Dominican mahogany is 
considered the world’s finest. As distinctive, 
say, as the flavor of Canadian Club. 


excited it took every shot in my gun to stop them. But— 
don’t get the idea this land is all crocs and adventure... 


Wiener smaller than West Virginia, 

this republic has modernized at a rate 4 
equalled by few—if any—other nations dur- 
ing the past 14 years... has built 15 major 
hospitals and more than 2,000 schools! 


“An exciting place to visit, believe me! 
And soon Pan American’s big Clippers 
will be flying vacationists here in just a few 
hours from airports in the United States... 
and at vacationists’ prices. 


Le a Trujillo City’s Hotel Jaragua you'll find luxury to 
rival even Miami’s finest. Canadian Club, for instance... 
this whisky with the unforgettable flavor is as firmly 
established here as in any top-flight hotel at home.” 

Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than 

now to visit Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again. This whisky is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 

as bourbon—yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 
tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club 
all evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 
That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


“Canadian Cll” 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 














Here you sit 
and in I walk and say 


Ana that’s a mighty happy picture. 
Chesterfields never fail to fit in with your 

plans ... to add to your pleasure. 
Chesterfield’s exceptional Mildness, Better Taste 
and Coolness are built on the only foundation you 


can depend onina cigarette alae ie 


RIGHT COMBINATION * WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 
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